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HE feature which distinguishes GINN & COMPANY’S VERTI - 
di 2 6 Tuan Wahine BOO&S <a all others and makes them the ae a 
18 apparent to even a superficial observer. It is, is- 
| inn ompanys tinctly a round-hand writing. oe ee age ee 

Heretofore the objection to vertical penmanship has been that it could not be 
written rapidly. These copies are made so as to be reproduced with a good de- 
Vertical gree of speed, thus making vertical writing meet the demands of business. No 

other book gives such a copy. Compare the roundness of the turns in the letters 
of these books with that of any other series. The way to get this roundness is to 
write with an arm movement which is of necessity a free motion. 
3 Another important feature gained by the roundness of the writing is legibil- 
Round=-H and ity. The argument in favor of vertical penmanship which has the greatest 
weight is that it is more legible than the slanting style. 
| Ginn & Company’s Vertical Writing Books present an open rouod hand- 
writing, which, when written, will produce the greatest legibility, as well as 
Writine Book add to the beauty and general openness of the page. 
ig OKS These books are striking example: of what can be done by the printer and 
the engraver. Write to us for descriptive circulars. We invite your corre- 
spondence. Six numbers of the series are now ready. The price for introduction 
is 96 cents per dozen. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, : : : Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 
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i the first essential is a good pen. A pen is good when | PEARY he 
To W tite Well ESTERBROOK’S name is stamped on it. It is good be- ~SSecarmnsorae 


cause it is even-tempered, smooth-pointed, and works easily. That is why everybody likes the | _ cw pemmem | 


pens made by ’ ‘THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 7° v22".SHe°* we 




















What Julius Czsar missed 


Julius Caesar was considered a great man, and so he was; but he had his limitations. He dined off 
golden plates and drank out of golden tankards, but no electric lights brightened his dining-room, nor even __ || 


the glow of a kerosene lamp. He never rode a bicycle, nor spoke through a telephone, nor sent or received a 
He never listened to a phonograph, and never faced a kodak. And, 








telegram, nor rode in a railway train. 
worst of all, he never knew the pleasure of writing with a Dixon American Graphite pencil. The best he 


could do was to write with a “plummet” —a piece of lead hammered into the shape of a pencil. The 
idea that the future would bring Dixon’s American Graphite pencils, graded in ten degrees of hardness, 
always uniform, always smooth, and always tough and lasting, never entered his head any more than that 


he would be called upon to say, “ Et tu, Brute!” 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 
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and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 
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NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
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ecially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 
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an inexpensive Binder to heep the weekly issues of the 
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cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL 
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OUR NEW BINDER 
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BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 





‘The sacramental mystery of the woods.” 


An inwarding pleading voice, importunate, 
Bids seize the perfect moment ere it flies, — 
Entreats to fix the charm of autumn dyes 
And brooding sunshine and crisp air, elate, 
And fleecy, foamy clouds, in shining state, 
That sail aloft. Sweet secrets, sweet surprise 
Haunt the broad woodlands, gleam from gracious skies 
And pasture lands, where briers and weeds create 
Rich patches of warm color. The wild grass 
To centre seems in yonder scarlet vine 
That clothes the elm. Willows that interlace 
Their fluttering leaves hold fast the enchantment fine, 
Fugitive hints half guessed in fairest space 
Foretell a charm eternal and divine. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 
Tuomas Mercatr: Algebra conquers adipose. 
AutEN S. AnprReEws, Alabama: Next to scholarship 

and moral principle in teachers come the industry, 

patience, gentleness, kindness, and love that are indis- 
pensable to success. 

Srate SUPERINTENDENT W. W. PenverGAst, Min- 
nesota: The school library law has done more than 
any other single agency to interest the general public 
and call attention to the work of the schools. 


SuPERINTENDENT J. A. SuHawan, Columbus, O.: 
Nothing can be done in a recitation till everything 
except the subject under consideration is excluded 
from the mind. Teachers often talk away when they 
ought to know that the school is not taking in a single 
idea. 

G. T. FLetcHerR, Agent Massachusetts State Board : 
Whispering, while not “the sum of all villainies,” as 
they used to say of slavery, is the source of all mis- 
chief in the schoolroom. It comes down to us a 
time-honored institution! Eternal vigilance is the 
price of its suppression. 

PRESIDENT CHARLES DE GARMO: The appearance of 
the report of the Committee of Fifteen upon the cor- 
relation of studies and the debate upon it at Cleve- 
land have made it apparent that the term corre/ation 
must receive a wider interpretation than has been 
given to it hitherto by writers of the Herbartian 
school. 


SUPERINTENDENT B, C. Day, Easthampton, Mass. : 
While it would be idle to contend that corporal pun- 
ishment should never be resorted to, it nevertheless 
is a fact to which experience brings abundant testi- 
mony that a bad boy becomes a good boy only when 
his motives and inclinations change. - The teacher 
who pursues this principle elevates the matter of dis- 
cipline from the plane of mechanics to that of a fine 
art. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. F. Mivispauau, Sa/t Lake 
City: The really successful teacher goes to her 
school every day somewhat as the skillful commander 
enters a battle. She has thoroughly studied the 
ground to be occupied ; she has planned her move- 
ments in accordance with the principles of the sci- 


ence; and while she is not able to anticipate perfectly 
the evolutions that the occasion may develop, she has 
rendered surprise from any direction impossible. 





SHREWD REMARKS. 
BY HENRY T. BAILEY, 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts. 





The average Bostonian thinks of Massachusetts as 
divided into three parts—the Hub, the State, and 
the Cape. The Hub is, of course, central, the State 
west, and the Cape east. Now, that’s not bad. 
Trains make the one hundred and forty-three miles to 
Provincetown in four hours and twenty-three minutes, 
and the one hundred and fifty-one miles to Pittsfield 
in four hours and twenty-two minutes. 

“ The Cape ” is the Boston man’s designation for all 
Massachusetts east of a line drawn from Quincy point 
to Pawtucket. 
Dighton, Swansea, Wareham, — those are cape names, 


Cochesett, Raynham, Rehoboth, 


aren't they? They have the right flavor in one’s 
mouth. 

Now, the fact is, even the most generous geographer 
would have to draw the boundary of the cape from 
bay to bay, through Great Herring pond. This line, 
continued northeast and southwest, would clear both 
Race point and Cuttyhunk by a mile or two, leaving 
Elizabeth’s islands and Martha’s, and the one that 
Nan took, as still clearly a part of the cape. Squib- 
nocket, Chilmark, Tisbury, S’conset, — those are cape 
names, too, aren’t they ? 

Cape Cod is noted for three things, at least, 
scenery, sea captains, and cranberries. (Mr. Walton 
says—and he knows the cape from “up” to “down” 
and from “inside” to “backside” — that there are 
places on the cape where a cranberry is larger than a 
boy.) 

The scenery is at its best in October. Then Berk- 
shire is positively “not in it.” There is nothing in 
Massachusetts — nor elsewhere, for aught I know — 
to match an autumn landscape in Barnstable county. 
The rolling hills of sedge and moss, an indescribable 
gray green, of exquisite delicacy, are splashed with 
scarlet and crimson bushes and emerald vines. Here 
the hills end abruptly with a wash of glistening sand, 
running with a majestic curve to the white beach ; 
there they slope through a border of maroon oaks 
and evergreen pines to a cranberry bog of purple and 
ruby and russet, spread out flat like a priceless velvet 
rug in the palace of a king. And around it all mur- 
murs the sea: — 

‘¢ The opaline, the beautiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June.” 
While over it all soars — 
* ** The eternal sky, 
Full of light and of Deity.” 

But the sea captains are at their best all the year. 
That is, the cape people are; for, as my friend Cap- 
tain Shrewd tells me, it is safe to address anybody as 
“Cap’n” on the cape, because all the men have com- 
manded a ship at sea, and all the women command 
the sailors at home. 

The first time I visited Orleans they said: ‘ You 
know Cap’n Shrewd; wall, he says * * * QO, you 
don’t know him. Wall, your education has been 
neglected.” 

Did he live in Orleans? O, no. Up the cape ? 
No; down the cape. On the inside? No; on the 
backside. Later I found him, and now we are 
friends. I like to “swap notions” with him, as he 
calls it, for I’m always sure to get the better end of 
the bargain. 

“It’s surprising how little of value there is in this 
sixteen-paged paper this morning!” I said to the 
cap’n, as we sat at the hotel table one noon. “ Wall,” 
said he, “ you know I have concluded that if anybody 


will persistently read a newspaper, he can acquire 
ignorance enough to last him as long as he lives.” 

He was anxious to have the cape towns employ 
superintendents, because the schools were so poor, 
He often bemoaned their condition. ‘Wall, the 
schools ain’t what they used to be,” he said. his mind’s 
eye seeing schools of children and of fish at the same 
time. “The time was when every schoolhouse on the 
cape was like Simon Peter’s net, — full of great fishes, 
an hundred and fifty and three.” At another time he 
said : “ Wall, then, the teachers ain’t what they used be. 
Do you know B., keeping the school over in Q.? He 
hails from nigh Boston somewhere. Wall, he’s a man 
of more than ordinary ignorance. Such men ain’t 
fit.” The cap’n heard later that I had visited B.'s 
school, and, at the next institute, said: “Wall, | 
hear you looked over B.’s craft. How ’d she head ?” 
[ told him mildly what my impressions were. 
“Wall, I was over there last month myself,” said he, 
“and when I came out I said to myself: unless my 
compass is unhung, he’ll go ashore. He’s headed 
straight for the bar.”’ 

“He’s thinking of heing a lawyer, isn’t he?” said 
I, laughing. 

“Wall, they say he’s reading law some, but I 
reckon he can’t go it by the sentence method yet. 
He’s probably reading a letter at a time. They 
say he’s got a girl up in Boston who writes to him 
every day!” 

A young man, who was teaching on the cape one 
winter to help himself through his senior year at 
Harvard, persuaded the president of the county con- 
vention to engage Dr. —— to speak at the annual 
meeting on “ Physiological Psychology.” Cap’n 
Shrewd was present. He reported the lecture to me, 
after his own fashion. 

‘ How did you like it, on the whole?” I asked 
him, at last. 

“Wall, to tell you the truth,” said he, “I couldn’t 
get purchase enough to h’ist it aboard!” 

The cap’n keeps posted on educational movements. 
This fall he has given me the results of his thinking, 
as follows : — 

) 


“Correlation? Wall, as near as I can figure it, 


that’s making the world into a fish-ball for the boy, 
instead of feeding him fish and potatoes separate.” 

“Concentration ? Wall, that’s either serving the 
mess hot or making a pill of it. I can’t just make it 
out yet.” 

The superintendent of schools and I were together 
on the train one morning when Cap’n Shrewd came 
into the ear. ‘ Wall, good morning, cap’n,” said he 
to the superintendent. (He always spoke of Mr. X. as 
the captain of the schools.) “I’m glad to see you 
have a pilot aboard to-day,” and he reached out his 
other hand to me. “I suppose when one draws so 
little as you do, cap’n, art seems like pretty deep 
water? These deep-sea pilots,’ he continued, medi- 
tatively, “seem to be a new thing under the sun. We 
used to have pilots for shoal water.” 

At the meeting that day Cap’n Shrewd was in 
command, In his opening address he told the 
teachers they were in great luck, because they had 
two men to talk to them, — “one to teach the young 
ideas how to draw the bow, and the other to tell them 
how to shoot,” 

The speech was full of bright things. ‘Some 
teachers run with plenty of ballast and no cargo’ to 
speak of. Others with big cargo and no ballast. 
Ballast is common sense. Cargo is learning. Learn- 
ing without common sense makes a cranky craft to 
manage.” 

Then I returned and perceived that all wit and 
wisdom is not yet in the Boston public library ; that 
originality, like stupidity, is a natural endowment; 
and that, as the cap’n himself observes, “it takes all 
the folks in the world to know all there is known,” 
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ARE MODIFICATIONS IN COURSES OF 
STUDY AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
MORE IMPERATIVE IN SECONDARY 
THAN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS? 


BY MARY ADAMS, ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


{Read at Harvard Teachers’ Association. | 

Since my actual observation of the working of 
school systems is confined to Massachusetts, this 
paper will have local color. 

While the standard in elementary schools is some- 
times raised by the demand and example of secondary 
schools, there can be no doubt that true growth begins 
at the root. 

During the past few years so much has been said 
concerning modifications in courses of study by those 
qualified by education, observation, and experience to 
indulge in creative criticism, that it seems impossible 
to present a new phase of the subject which will 
have permanent value; and then it is of so much 
more importance ow a pupil is taught than what he 
is taught, that I shall not dwell upon this part of my 
subject. 

By all means, let the grammar school course be 
a foreign language into the 
Make room for it by reducing 
the teaching of formal grammar to a minimum. The 
ehild will acquire a facility in the use of English 


enriched. Introduce 


middle of the course. 


through translations, and an enlarged vocabulary, 
which will be of permanent value to him, whatever 
be his station in life. 

Cut out the non-essentials in arithmetic, and devote 
the time saved to algebra and geometry. 

| believe the course in English to be more satis- 
factory in elementary than in secondary schools. 

Pupils enter our high schools with a fair knowledge 
of the art of oral and written expression, and an 
the 
literature, which, if necessarily limited, is not super- 
ficial, 
this point, since it is natural that the study of Whit- 


acquaintance with masterpieces of American 


It would seem very easy to avoid a break at 


tier, Bryant, Lowell, and Emerson should be followed 
by that of Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and 
Carlyle. 

If the statement be true that a boy rarely enters 
college who has any appreciation of the beauties of 
literature, our secondary schools merit the condemna- 
tion they have received. 

Courses of study in elementary schools usually 
emphasize the importance of history by making the 
study continuous, and assigning to it a fair propor- 
In 
devoted to mathematics, English, and foreign lan- 
Were the fune- 
tions of this study as an educational force understood, 


tion of time. high schools double the time is 


guages, and a third more to science. 


a change would at once be brought about 

No study is better calculated to develop the facul- 
ties and broaden the mind; no branch of knowledge 
van be so constantly increased and afford more pleas- 
ure, with the single exception of literature. 
and literature should be studied side by side. 
the natural complement of the other. 

Courses of study, after all, are so much less faulty 


History 
One is 


than methods of teaching that the consideration of a 
change in methods seems of the first importance. 
One of the most radical differences between grammar 
The 


principal aim in our grammar schools is, too often, 


and high schools les in methods of teaching. 


the acquisition of Anowledge, while the acquisition of 
That “knowledge ac- 
quired through imitation lacks the element of mental 
training and confers no permanent benefit” is a 


power is quite lost sight of. 


truism. But in remembering that the class must be 
interested, the fact is sometimes ignored that every 
normal mind acquires an interest from the actual 
doing ; that is real, satisfying, stimulating, and can 
be obtained in no other way. 

No complaint is more general among teachers than 


lack of application on the part of their pupils. 
Teachers thus complaining are unhesitatingly of the 
opinion that pupils should be taught how to study 
before reaching their particular grades; that they 
have no time to spare from teaching and hearing les- 


sons, to devote to developing habits of application, 
and with so many pupils in a room it would be mad- 
ness to attempt it. So, many an intelligent, con- 
scientious teacher, who spends the time that should 
be devoted to exercise in studying the new psychology, 
goes before her class with the most carefully pre- 
pared mental pabulum, moulded in the most attractive 
form, and proceeds to feed her pupils with the lavish 
hand of a Mrs. Squeers administering brimstone and 
treacle. 

No error is so dangerous as one liberally mixed 
with truth. The plea of numbers is a cogent one. 
It certainly is easier, at sirst, to teach fifty-six pupils, 
as a unit, than to teach the individual to think and 
apply his knowledge. But if a teacher were to make 
it her first care to teach her pupils to think and to 
work, would the amount of knowledge acquired be 
Tangible results would be much slower in 
coming; but not the results intangible, 
irreducible to set answers ? 


less ? 
are best 

When the scheme to enrich the grammar school 
course is given a fair trial, departmental teaching 
will become a necessity, and then a reduction in the 











M. CaRLIsLe, 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT J. Texas. 


number of pupils to a teacher will follow. Thus will 
be pronounced the sentence of doom upon the barbar- 
ous practice of assigning fifty-six (and more) pupils to 
a teacher, and expecting her to give instruction in ten 
branches, including the natural sciences and fine arts. 

Under our present system, when a pupil reaches 
the high school he does not know how to do what is 
demanded of him. Not because his memory is not 
sufficiently well stored with facts, but because he has 
not the power to use his knowledge. An education 
which does not enable a pupil to apply theory and 
make a practical use of his knowledge is no true edu- 
cation. In nearly every subject taught in the second- 
ary school, it is power rather than previous knowledge 
that counts. No matter how large the class, the up- 
to-date teacher demands individual work. Not only 
in the laboratory, but in history and literature, each 
must work with an individual equipment, depending, 
first of all, upon his own resources. 

It will be frankly admitted that, usually, the high 
school teacher has smaller classes and better ap- 
paratus, which give a decided advantage over the 
elementary teacher; but, in spite of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, developing application, concentration, 
and self-reliance should be the aim of every teacher. 
There is no period of school life where these things 
are not valuable; no period where their lack can be 
compensated. 

When this end is attained, the bridge over the gap 
between elementary and high schools will be well- 
nigh completed. President Eliot has declared “ it 
does not matter what subjects the child studies, so 
that he studies something thoroughly, in an observant 
manner. If the method be right, it does not matter 
among the numerous subjects well fitted to develop 
this important faculty which he chooses, or which is 
chosen for him.” 





We do not believe that education is merely the 
training of mental faculties; but, perhaps, no one 
will deny that this is by ‘far the most important part 
of education, and must take precedence. 

It is sometimes said that methods of discipline are 
so unlike in elementary and secondary schools as to 
be one cause of the existence of a chasm. 

While the difference is rarely so great as many 
secondary teachers like to believe, there és ground for 
criticism, 

Tf a child be disciplined through fear of bodily 
pain, a motive which ceases to act when he reaches 
the high school, an entire change of base becomes 
necessary. If, on the other hand, permanent motives, 
—shame, love of approbation, desire to please,— be 
made the basis, the process will be continuous. 
Never, throughout the school course, should the fact 
be lost sight of that self-control is the object of disci. 
pline. Unquestionably it is worth our while to lay 
sure and lasting foundations, even though the work 
be more slowly and less showily done. Education is 
a continuous process. From the primary school to 
the university, observing, comparing, memorizing 
giving oral and written expression to thought, goes 
on. The subject matter differs in difficulty, and the 
faculties differ in development, not in kind, 

I have dwelt at length upon these changes in 
methods for three reasons : — 

I believe present difficulties in the way of making 
the course continuous would be thereby reduced to a 
minimum. 

Educators devote themselves almost exclusively to 
the consideration of what subjects shall be taught in 
elementary schools, and how subjects shall be taught 
in secondary schools. 

And, lastly, because subordinate teachers, although 
almost powerless to bring about changes in courses of 
study, have full power to inaugurate changes in 
methods, and in so doing will meet with no opposition 
from their superiors in office, but, on the contrary, 
will receive merited commendation. 


OCTOBER. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 





Bright, and beautiful, and bold, 
With thy dazzling robe of flame 
‘Scaping from its clasp of gold, 
Cleopatra is thy name! 
Tearful, tempest-tossed, and torn 
From thy children, early lost; 
O thou Niobe forlorn, 
Stung by arrows of the frost! 
Mute, mysterious, and mild, 
Lingering for an aftermath ; 
Lovely gleaner of the wild, 
Sweetest Ruth in meadow-path! 


A month of moods, but not a moody month, is 
October. Her splendid dowry from the lavish 
summer has never been scheduled. No mixture of 
imagination with color can paint her opulence. The 
most that one can do is to toss up a golden coin or 
two as samples of her wealth. These, if one looks 
closely, are seen to bear the image and superscription 
of a greater than Cesar. Not to read this is to miss 
the deeper meaning of October’s largess. Many and 
varied as are her gifts, there is one supreme moment 
when she opens her casket and gives her Kohinoor 
for the asking. For years I have watched and waited 
annually for the consummate hour. 

Once, in the heart of the Green mountains, it came 
on the first of October days. Every hill and dale 
was ina trance of delight. The White river valley 
was a cup of blessing brimmed with beauty. Killing- 
ton and Pico, twin cones of blue, rose like altar 
summits for the adoring spirit. Waves of color 
rolled down the nearer slopes and were stayed by 
refluent waves in the vale below. The hanging gar- 
dens of New England were in full flower, with a 
splendor that had no rival, unless in a prairie’s sunset 
skies. ‘Tio one who loves color, and every noble 
nature does, says Ruskin, the ineffable vision lurks 
close behind the glowing draperies of the autumn; 
and nowhere does it press so clese as in the hill 
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country. There are moments, always unlooked for, 
when the curtain parts, and an eternal verity shines 
through. Were we two upon the hillside the only 
ones who had turned aside that day to see the glory? 
We seeied to be alone in the universe. © Solitude, 
how exquisite thou art! 
— ‘it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of humankind 
When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee.” 

Thrice we had the rare experience of simultane- 
ously thinking God’s thought after him in the glow- 
ing words of poet or philosopher. The beautiful day 
pressed her finger upon a secret spring of memory 
and revealed long hidden possessions — treasure laid 
up in the kingdom of heaven within us. And if the 
soul is indeed a phonograph, it will sometime reveal 
the great new truths that were spoken into it by the 
High Priest of the hills that October day — sometime, 
when language is no longer a veil, but a mirror. 

The autumn pageant moves more slowly and with 
less pomp in the lower hills of Massachusetts. In 
this homeland, the perfect hour has struck variously 


from the 8th to the 27th of October. These memor- 


able days of different years have been set apart and 
haloed by the beauty of hill, or river, or sea. 

The Jerusalem road to Cohasset, beautiful at all 
times, is never more so than in “October’s bright blue 
weather.” Then, if a stiff breeze is blowing, every 
wave puts ona white cap and rushes madly for the 
shore on the incoming tide. Sky and sea vie in vivid 
azure, and splendid cloud tints are echoed in the 
wave. The rocks hold a festival, and riot in scarlet 
creepers. The sumachs, an army of glittering red- 
coats, are on dress parade, prior to their battle with 
the frost. Purple asters, hardy survivors of the first 
skirmishes, find strength in union, and congregate in 
the hollows. The goldenrod has gone into winter 
quarters everywhere else, but a few seedy marines 
keep the national emblem flying, and do picket duty 
by the fences. 

On such a day, we sought the road named, for in- 
serutable reasons, after that ancient one that led 
down to Jericho. And what went we out for to see? 
The plover, and the snipe, and the teal, and the 
laughing gull, and the tern, and —in brief, every or 
any variety of sea bird. Only the week before, they 
were picknicing in the marshes, or taking short 
stretches from point to point along the shore, pre- 
liminary to the long flight southward. But now a 
day’s sport (?) on these beaches yielded, happily, but 
a half-dozen for the game-bag. While we, who aim 
nothing more deadly than a sharp eye at any bird, 
were denied even that satisfaction. Was it their 
“afternoon out”? Or had that spotted sandpiper 
met at Crawford Notch, and liberally assisted in 
training her brood of teeter-tilt-ups to face humanity 
in its milder form, not only failed to keep her own 
appointment with us, but also warned the teal and the 
plover of the snare of the prowler? Not even a 
white gull rode the buoyant wave. 

But life is a balance sheet of compensations. The 
sudden squall that drove us from the beach to shelter 
led to a long-sought acquaintance. Feeding on the 
lawn, as tamely as if his finding were not an event in 
two lives, was the bird studied in museums, conned 
in colored plates, heard with the mind’s ear, but 
sought in vain at regulation times and places. The 
fox-sparrow at last! There was no mistaking the 
aristocratic bird in the flock of white-throats and 
Savannah sparrows. Size, spotted breast, and general 
prevalence of rufous tint distinguished him at once. 
True, he did not scratch like a hen or burst into 
thrush-like song; but who could doubt his capacity 
to exhibit every sign of noble lineage? Other fox- 
sparrows appeared upon the scene, but only one was 
a pioneer in our affections. And of all subsequent 
appearances, the highest achievement has been to 
recall the thrill of that unlooked-for meeting. But 
no accidental encounters in romantic places, no five- 
o’clock appointments in the swampy woods of March, 
not even a matinée on Boston Common can fully ac- 
quaint one with the fox-sparrow. I speak not alone 
by the book, but as a reasoner from analogy; and I 
cannot dié happy until I have visited Labrador and 


met that noble bird in the bosom of his family. As 
the bagpipes must be heard in Scotland and the 
Alpine horn in Switzerland to feel their significance, 
even approximately, so a bird requires his chosen 
surroundings to express his meaning. The beautiful 
white-throats feeding on the shore, with family es- 
cutcheon somewhat dimmed, had locked away their 
music, waiting for spring and love to turn the key 
again. If I could have done so, I would not have 
uttered the compelling word and set free the song so 
exquisitely environed in echoing hills. 

The song of a nest, 

And the nest in a larch, 

And a larch in a forest old: 

OT love it best 

*Neath a granite arch, 

And the arch in a mountain bold! 

The song of the hills, 

And the hills in a wild, 

And the wild in a solitude : 

© a dark eye fills, 

When the mountain child 

With his arrow cleaves the wood! 


THANKSGIVING. 
BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


Recitation. 
We to-day, amidst our flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 
The blessings of the summer hours, 
The early and the latter rain; 


To see our Father’s hand once more 
Reverse for us the plenteous horn 

Of autumn, filled and running o’er 
With fruit and flower and golden corn! 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 

(nce more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


0 favors every year made new! 

© gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


(od gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom ? 
Or sighs for dainties far away 

Beside the bounteous board of home * 


Thank heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold, 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And let these altars wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
‘Thanksgivings for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain! 
Whittier. 
First pupil.—I hear Thanksgiving called peculiarly a New 
England festival, and I have been told that it originated with 
the Plymouth colonists the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Second pupil.— No. The time of harvest has been a time 
of feasting and rejoicing in many nations. ‘The ancient Greeks 
and Romans had some celebration of the sort when they gath- 
ered in their harvest; they offered sacrifices to the gods that 
were supposed to preside over the fields and woods. 

Third pupil.— It has been thought by some writers that diff- 
erent heathen nations borrowed the custom of a *‘‘ harvest 
home” from the ancient Jews. The Jews had once a year a 


feast that was much like it, called the Feast of Tabernacles. 


They lived for a week in little huts made of branches, in com- 
memoration of the time of their long years’ wandering, when 
they lived in tents. 

Fourth pupil.— At that time they gave thanks for the har- 
vest just gathered, and there were numerous symbolical ob- 
servances connected with the time, which made it a period of 
the greatest interest. 

Fifth pupil.—Still it may not be that such a custom of 
thanksgiving originated with the Jews. It seems to be in some 
form universal. Food is the one thing wanted in every mode 
of living, and when the savage had once enough to eat he was 


happy; and, inasmuch as every nation has some idea of wor- 


ship, however low it may be, it was natural that he should 
thank his gods for all the good they gave.” 

Sixth pupil.—But it is along way from the savage you de- 
scribe to the churches and family festivals of the modern 
Thanksgiving. The old English harvest feast was the origin 
of our celebration. It was the custom, centuries ago, for the 
people to make the close of the harvest a time of merry-making. 
The oxen and carts were dressed with flowers and boughs, and 
the people had songs and dances and a supper, where all sat 
down together without those distinctions of rank they used to 
think so much of. 

Seventh pupil.— The early New Englanders, however, had 
neither time nor taste for any such amusements. Their thanks- 
givings were for some special occasion, some time of impor- 
tance. When the Pilgrims gathered in their first poor little 
harvest, just think what an event it must have been! It was 
a genuine Thanksgiving that they held then, we may be sure. 
Then there was another when they were short of provisions 
and a vessel came bringing them supplies. Then it gradually 
became the custom to appoint a day vearly to give thanks for 
the mercies of the year. 

Eighth pupil.—TI have sometimes been sorry that Thanks- 
giving is so often spoken of as only a day for more and better 
eating and drinking thau usual. But then there is some poetic 
association in many cases even with eating; and I am sure 
there is no poem in praise of the fruits of the tropics that 
comes nearer to my New England heart than Whittier’s lines 
on the pumpkin: 

‘Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from East and from West, 
From North and from South come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the gray-haired New Englander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled before. 
What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie ? 


‘QO, fruit loved of boyhood, the old days recalling, 

When wood grapes were purpling and brown nuts were falling, 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark, with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn heaps with hearts all in tune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like steam 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! ”’ 


Ninth pupi/.—I do not know where the material feast is 
mentioned with more beauty than where Besant speaks of it; 
he says: ‘‘ It is a blessed thing that we must eat, because upon 
this necessity we have woven so many pretty customs. We 
eat a welcome home; we eat a God-speed; we eat together 
because we love each other; we eat to celebrate anything and 
everything. Above all, upon such an event as the return of 
one who has been long parted from us,’ we make a little 
banquet.” 

Still, one of the most pleasant thoughts about the day is that 
the festivities are general. It is not only atime of rejoicing 
in a few states, or in one corner of our vast country, but the 
voice of gratitude rises from one end of the land to another; 
literally it is true, that ‘His praise ascends from shore to 
shore.”’ 

Song (school). 

Praise to God, immortal praise, 

For the love that crowns our days ; 
Bounteous source of every joy, 

Let thy praise our tongues employ ; 
All to thee, our God, we owe 

Source whence all our blessings flow. 


All the plenty summer pours ; 
Autumn’s rich o’erflowing stores ; 
Flocks that whiten all the plain ; 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain ; 
Lord, for these our souls shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 


Peace, prosperity, and health, 

Private bliss and public wealth, 
Knowledge with its gladdening streams, 
Pure religion’s holier beams ; 

Lord, for these our souls shall raise 


Grateful vows and solemn praise. 


As thy prospering hand hath blest, 
May we give thee of our best, 

And by deeds of kindly love, 

For thy mercies grateful prove ; 
Singing thus through all our days, 
Praise to God, immortal praise. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
Again the leaves come fluttering down 
Slowly, silently, one by one, 
Scarlet and crimson, and gold and brown, 
Willing to fall, for their work is done 
Ellen Palme 1//¢ T10MN. 


The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows. 
Hartley Coleridges 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 











FRUIT QUESTIONS. 


1. Of what use is the fruit to the plant ? 

2. Cut across section of an apple, cutting with a 
sharp knife through the seeds. Is there any resem- 
blance to a flower ? 

3. Of what use is the fleshy part of the fruit ? 

4. Why do ripened fruits bare brighter colors than 
unripe ? 

5. What is the general color of unripe fruit ? 

6. Tell how a squash is unlike a pumpkin? 7. 
cucumber unlike a tomato? 8. A peach and plum ‘ 
9. Apple and pear? 10. Orange and quince ? 

11. Why is the seed of peach and plum better pro- 
tected than that of apple and pear ? 

12. What fruits do cattle lke ? 
Cats and dogs? 15. Squirrels ? 

16. What animals do not care for any fruits? 


A 


> 


Birds ? 14. 


15. 


, 


——— 0 


NE, NONNE, NUM. 


BY HERBERT L. WILBUR. 
To manv Latin teachers there doubtless seems to 


be nothing additional to learn about the use of ne, 


nonne, and num. Every instructor knows that ne 
merely asks for information, expecting either an 
affirmative or negative answer; that nonne expects 
ves, and num, no. Still the question arises: How 
may we translate them idiomatically and in a way to 
enlighten the pupil? I suggest the following as one 
way :— 

1. Ne. Ne is appended to the emphatic 
which almost always begins the 


emphasis should be translated, or the Latin thought 


word 
sentence. This 
is not completely translated; thus : — 

Are the 
Are the horses white ¢ 


But, 


This sug- 


white? 


, 


Alhi-ne sunt equi? horses 


Kyui-ne sunt albi? 
vests that all words emphatic in Latin should be 
made emphatic in reading the Latin text and in the 
English translation. 


Zz Here it seems that the emphatic word 


=~ 


Nonne. 
is non, to which is suffixed the same interrogative ne. 


> 


The question is: Is it not so? expecting an affirma- 


tive reply. ; 
Nonne equisunt albi? Literally: Are not the horses 


white ? Idiomatically : The horses are white, are they 
Notice in the free translation that we make an 
that 


pects yes; @.e., translates the nonne. This is the rule 


not ? 
‘ 


affirmative statement, and “are they not” ex- 
I give my pupils:. Make an affirmative statement, and 
then use words equivalent to, Is it not so ? 

S&S. Num. 


all interrogative words in language, has the emphatic 


We observe again that num, like nearly 


position. This may be translated in a way analagous 
to that of nonne. 

Num equi sunt albi? The horses are not white, are 
they ? 
again seek agreement, which translates the num. 


Here a negative statement is made, and we 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ARITHMETIC. 


UPPER GRAMMAR GRADES. 


POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 
Continental Divisions. Square Miles. Inhabitants. 
RS 5 k5 65 Road OHO O.0O 11,514,000 127,000,000 
America, North........ 6.446.000 89,250,000 
America, South........ 6.837.000 36.420.000 
RRS iN bebe 4466 600408 14,710,000 850,000,000 
Australasia.....cccscee. 3,288,000 4.730.000 
Europe...-+eeeeeeecees 8.555.000 380,200,000 


weTyerrs | 300,000 


Polar regions 4,888,800 


1.487,900,000 


OS rere 1.238.800 


fertile in miles, is 28,269,200; 


desert, 4,180,000 ; 


The population of the earth at the death of the Emperor 


‘The earth’s region, square 


steppe, 13,901,000 ; polar regions, 4,888,800. 


Augustus was 54,000,000. The population of Europe hardly 
exceeded 50,000,000 before the fifteenth century. 

1. What per cent. of the earth’s surface is fertile ? 
Steppe ? Desert? 4 
5. What per cent. of the earth’s surface is Africa ? 
North South » §. Asia? 
Australasia ? Europe ” 


iB 


2 a. Polar regions ? 


6. America ‘ 


y 


America? 7. 
10. 
What is the population of the earth per square 


mile? 12. Of Africa? 13. North America? 14. 
South America? 15. Asia? 16. Australasia? 17. 


Europe ? 18. Polar regions ? 

19. The size of Africa is what per cent. of that of 
Asia? 20. North America is what per cent. of Asia? 
21. South Australasia? 23. Eu- 
rope ? 

24, The population of the polar regions is what per 
cent. of that of Europe? 25. Australasia? 26. 
Asia? 27. South America? 28. North America ? 
29. Africa ? 

30. The population of North America is what per 
cent. of that of Africa? 31. Europe? 32. Asia? 

33. South America is what per cent. of the fertile 
regions of the earth? - 34. North America is what 
per cent.? 35. Africa? 36. Asia? 37. 

38. The population in time of Augustus was what 


99 


se 


America ? 


> 


Europe ? 


per cent. of the present ? 39. Of Africa? 40. North 
America’ 41. Europe? 42. Asia? 
43. The population of Europe in the fifteenth 


century was what per cent. of the present ? 


—_——  () ————— 


TOPICS IN GENERAL HISTORY.—(IL.) 


BY E. W. BARRETT. 


THE CRUSADES. 
meaning of term, 
duration, 
} number undertaken. 
| causes / Capture of the Holy Land, 
(the Turks and Saracens. 
{ Peter the Hermit, 
| Pope Urban, 
| Godfrey of Bouillon, 
| Richard, 
| others. 
| all Europe interested, 


great champions 


{ pilgrimages, 





Asa } Jerusalem, the ‘‘ Holy City ”’ 
tale et Stet ( shrines. 
| Turks threaten Constantinople, 
| subjection of pilgrims to insult, 
sincere, 
| preaching of Peter the Hermit < earnest, 
eloquent. 
| France thoroughly aroused 
Urban II., 
| the council of Claremont < the red cross, 
‘* Deus vult.” 
poorly equipped, 
| Peter leads the Crusaders + multitudes perish, 
utter failure. 
| { Godfrey of Bouillon, 
; leaders ‘ Ye ae d 
| Robert of Normandy. 
| { six divisions, 
| of great size, 
| the army [ battle-ax, 
R | weapons | lance, 
S | | bows, 
% | | armor. 
/ | hardships, 
= | | Nicwa captured, 
yo | prolonged siege, 
Bs P - famine, 
x | events ' Autom captured. 
| | its capture, 
| on to Jerusalem < Christian kingdom, 
| | ( Godfrey rules. 
| | Peter returns home. 
object accomplished. 
| | well prepared, 
| middle of twelfth century, 
| St. Bernard, 
| tetteee 1 Conrad of Germany, 
| Second ie ~ (Louis VII. 
| weetin 2 destruction of Conrad’s army, 
\ failure at Damascus. 
| results J nothing gained, 
tn | ( return to Europe. 
one {rise of Saladin, 
5 a loss of Jerusalem. 
= | leaders ( Richard of England, 
. + Philip of France, 
> ( Frederick of Germany. 
= | Third splendidly equipped, 
i) | routes, 
| | | Acre captured, 
events - death of Frederick, 
| | desertion of Philip, 
Richard concludes peace. 
| several others, 
| nearly all ended in failure, 
| German and French children in the crusades. 
tell their story. 
Jerusalem lost, 
, | gave impulse to commerce, 
a national power succeeds that of the feudal svstem 
@ intellectual progress, 
ge strengthened ‘ chivalry, 


other effects. 


he period of the crusades is an interesting one, Strange 


how whole nations were moved to their very centre by the elo- 
quence of a single unlettered monk. When did orator in the 
history of any age stir the souls of menas did the hermit Peter? 
Fanaticism ? 


it will 


Enthusiasm? Sincerity? Let the name be what 


it was effective Employments wert 


all 


abandoned 


One 


liffs 


common purpose animated from Norway’s icebound 





Side and upward pressure. 


Hydrostatic press 


Buoyant force 


F loating bodies 


to the sunny plains of Italy —the rescue of the Holy Land and 
sepulchre. 

The red cross became the ‘‘ pillar of fire” that lighted the 
way to Palestine. In Frankish valleys and on Alpine heights 
the rallying cry of ‘‘ God wills it” was re-echoed. It resounded 
through the Danubian provinces, crossed the Hellespont into 
Asia, and finally rose above the walls of Jerusalem. These re- 
markable expeditions, in which priest and warriors, kings and 
peasants, the bond and free walked side by side to meet the 
Eastern hordes, mark the important events of two centuries. 
In them more than a quarter of the entire population of Europe 
was swallowed up. 

Attention may be directed to the great heroes of the time. 
Richard of England stands out as the most picturesque charac- 
ter of all. With him the study becomes related with English 
history. 

The following subjects are suggested for discussion in con- 
nection with the above : — 

‘The Mohammedans in Spain.” 

‘* Gregory VII.”’ 

‘*Growth of Chivalry.” 

‘ The Revival of Learning.” 

‘Italian Commerce.” 














O 
AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 
January. July. 
11, 1825.— Bayard Taylor. 4, 1804.— Nath’l Hawthorne. 
12, 1810.— Alfred Tennyson. 13, 1794.— Thomas Arnold. 
18, 1782.— Daniel Webster. 24, 1819.—J. G. Holland. 
22, 1561.— Francis Bacon. August. 
22, 1788.— Lord Byron. 4, 1792.— Percy B. Shelley. 
25, 1759.— Robert Burns. 9, 1631.—John Dryden. 
February. 15, 1771.— Sir Walter Scott. 
7, 1812.—Charles Dickens. 29, 1809.—Oliver W. Holmes. 
22, 1819.—J. Russell Lowell. September. 
27, 1807.— H.W. Longfellow. 11, 1700.—- James Thomson. 
March. 15, 1789.— J. Fenimore Cooper, 
3, 1605.— Edmund Waller. 18, 1709.— Samuel Johnson. 
12, 1694.— Bishop Berkeley. 25, 1704.— Felicia Hemans. 
12, 1822.— T. Buchanan Read. October. 
April. 3, 1800.— George Bancroft. 
3, 1783.— Washing’nIrving. 20, 1772.—Sam’l T. Coleridge. 
7, 1770.— Wm. Wordsworth. 25, 1800.—T. B. Macaulay. 
11, 1794.— Edward Everett. 30, 1825.— Adelaide Proctor. 
23, 1560.— Wm.Shakespeare. November. 
May. 3, 1794.— William C. Bryant. 
1. 1672.— Joseph Addison. 4, 1771.—James Montgomery. 
4, 1796.— W. H. Prescott. 14, 1728.— Oliver Goldsmith. 
21, 1688.— Alexander Pope. 15, 1731.— William Cowper. 
25, 1803.— Ralph W.Emerson. December. 
28, 1779.— Thomas Moore. 4, 1795.— Thomas Carlyle. 
June. 9, 1608.— John Milton. 
2, 1816.—John G. Saxe. 17, 1807.— John G. Whittier. 
11, 1574.— Ben Jonson. 26, 1716.— Thomas Gray. 
ee 
GRAVITATION. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Common School Course. Supplementary Work. 
FORCE. Heat. Magnetism. 
Heating water in closed vessel. Cohesion. Adhesion. 


Magnet and tacks. Electricity. Chemical attrac- 


Splitting wood. Light. [ tion. 
Dropping ball. Gravitation. 
Errects OF GRAVITATION. 
1. On Solids. 
Balancing stick. Work. Foot pound. 


Balancing irregular body. Horse power. 


Plumb line. Uses. Attraction always mutual. 
Falling bodies. 


Centre of gravity. 


Tipping over cube, chair, cone, 
ball, pencil on end, ete. 


Stability. Size of base. Bal- Newton. 
ancing point. Pendulum. 
Bodies falling through the air: Clocks. 


stones, dust, rain, mist, ete. Moon and sun. 
Bodies falling through water. 

Muddy water. Weight. 
2. On Liquids. 
Difference between solids and Dams. 
liquids. Illustration —lump 


of lead and shot. 


Water-wheels. 


Downward pressure in solids: 

in liquids. 
Transportation power of 
of 
solids and in liquids. 


rransmission pressure in 
Illus- 
trations — bent tube, floating 


bottle, balls. 


streams. 
Story of Archimedes. 
Swimming. 
Specific gravity, 
Hydrometers, 


Fountains. 
City water supply. 


due to gravi 
tation 
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ind Nisplacement of liquid. a :, i iia 
= yey " we the adjectives suggest, as, haziness, cloudiness, mist. ovine 
Salt and fresh water. . ; : , 4 us 
, P glimmer, dimness, ete. Jsing 3e s instes 
- sppasens welaht of btick ix mane nnes: te. Using these nouns instead of eer ELS ten FRAG AS ? 
hts water adjectives will give a new variety of sentences. and some cloves around the elass and commence 
led © #4 Bete. Ask that the following words be defined : Heralded. y calling attention to their powerful aromatie odor. 
a : : see ov gs Set the children to chew ; > of ‘ir cloves. : 
ito \ir matter — occupies space. Teed sd Pecan. subtle, plied, mystic, dilating, blazonry, pomp, rav - : to ¢ he vy some of their cloves, and 
re- Difference between liquids and Flying. ished, monarch. virt, parasite, crest, and gnarled. Ca upon them to describe the strong pungent flavor 
gases. Height of atmosphere. Ask such questions as, “Why is ‘murmurs’ used It isa good thing to chew a clove or two before tak- 
1e \ir pressure — due to gravita- Measuring mountains. instead of ‘noise’??” « Why sot omit the wand ing any bad tasting medicine. The strong, stinging 
s. : . . , aS , ; 
tion. 4 Relation between depth and , robed 9 9 Would it convey as much meaning ? ia flavor of the eloy e destroys the dis igreeable taste ot 
pe Sucking, medicine dropper, pressure in liquids ; in gases. . , q : ; aie the dicine 
lass tube, oil can. bottl ; “Why is the oak called ‘the monarch of the for- ~ noremaa 
glass * an, e ‘ ‘ ‘ 
e, and paper Explain that, like all the other spices, they owe 
> {ir compressible. their lmportance to these properties. They are val- 
h Barometer. uable as Havorers. 
Pump. The clove Ss which We have hel re us are the dried 
1- Siphon. Hower buds of a kind of myrtle tree. The tree itself 











? . ° 
Salloon. isa very beautiful evergreen, which grows four or 


—— 0 —— 
tive times as high as a man 
THE AUTUMN. When the flower-buds first appear they are of a 
' pale yellow color, but they gradually pass to green, 

BY ELLA M. POWERS. ' 


and finally to a bright red. As soon as they begin 


A LANGUAGE LESSON. to turn red, and before they open into actual flower 
they are plucked and dried in the 


‘The autumn time is with us: Its approach 


y S| The ie iy ¢ , : 
Was heralded, not many days ago, in. When dried h he J aan the 
By hazy skies that veiled the brazen sun, dark brown color with which we are 
familiar. 


Call attention to the little ball or 
knob at the end of the clove. This 


And sea-like murmurs from the rustling corn. 
And low-voiced brooks that wandered drowsily 
3y purple clusters of the juicy grape, 


Swinging upon the vine. / y ti ‘re, . 
ipo e vine And now ‘tis he re is the actual flower folded up. 

And what a change hath passed upon the face T) a 

a ; : le name ‘clove IS giver 

Of Nature, where thy waving forests spread, ; : vais 5! en from 

Then robed in deepest green! All through the night the Latin c/arus a nail, because the 


The subtle frost hath pMed its mystic art, love is saul to resemble a little 


c 


And in the day the golden sun hath wrought nail. 


True wonders; and the wings of morn and even 


When 


\ hich is largely 


Cloves are used in cookery as a seasoning, 
Have touched with magic breath the changing leaves. ‘ ; a 
oe eg pressed, they yield “oil of cloves, 

And now, as wanders the dilating eye 1 j f ° ' 

P ‘ . . used 1n pert Ty b “iene 
Athwart.the varied landscape circling far, es perfumery and medicine 

, : y , . , lh) wgee . 1 

What gorgeousness, what blazonry, what pomp \ Che clove is a native of the Molue as, or Spice 


Fig. 1. 


Islands, but it is now grown in Sumatra, Mauritius 
72” «What is meant by ‘the maple rears its Zanzibar, Brazil, and the West Indies. — “ Object Les- 
“What is meant by hy Vincent and Murehé. 


parasites’ of the ash? ” 


Of colors bursts upon the ravished sight! 
Here, where the maple rears its yellow crest. est 


A golden glory; yonder, where the oak vellow crest’ ?” ‘flame like sons in Elem ntury Svience,” 
Stands monarch of the forest, and the ash 


Is girt with flame-like parasite, and broad ; 
The dog-wood spreads beneath a rolling field Again ask the pupils to select the examples of per- 
, ENTRANCE REQIUREMENTS IN HISTORY, 


Resolutions passed by the New England Association of Colleges and 


Of deepest crimson; and afar, where looms sonification. The poem is rich in this respect, and 
The gnarled gum, a cloud of bloodiest red!” the pupils delight in searching for these, if they are 


W. D. Gallagher. 


Preparatory Schools 


once clearly explained. 
Then ask for the similes, for the examples of allit- I. Resolved, That the colleges be requested to include in 


Have this poem written upon the blackboard where 
Make a list of their requirements for admission a choice of subjects out of the 


all the pupils can see it. Bring out the leading ideas eration, antithesis, and exclamation. 


Ask the pupils for the prominent 


, ; : following topics : 
the derivative words in the selection and analyze Givi 


What words in the selection contain Anglo- 


What words contain Latin pretixes je jl ca 
2) The history of Rome 


1 this selection. 1) The history of Greece, with especial reference to 


Among the answers will be, the skies, the them. Greek life, literature, and art. 


objects. 
Then Saxon suffixes ? 


corn, brooks, grapes, forests, foliage, and trees. the republic and empire, and 


and suffixes? Are there any words derived from the Teutonic outgrowths, to 800 A. D. 


isk for the leading ideas about these objects, and the 
What adjective phrases and clauses in the 


Greek ? 


The rustling corn murmurs like the sea. 
The brooks wander drowsily. 
The juicy grapes swing on the vines. 


The green forests are of gorgeous colors. 


Having written upon the board several simple sen- 


relative clauses, how separated from the rest of the 
sentences? What rules for capital letters in the 
poem? Write a paraphrase of the last seven lines. 
What is the style of this poem? Narrative, expos 


answers will be: — ; . 8) German history { l'o be so taught as to elucidate the 
‘ poem ? What intermediate expressions, and these { Frengh history general movement of medieval and 
Che hazy skies veiled the brazen sun. 4 é i ¥ i Seatern Aiztore. 
are separated by what marks of punctuation ‘ What ; 


5) English history, with especial reference to social and 
political development. 

6) American history, with the elements of civil govern 
ment. 


7) A detailed study of a limited period, pursued in an 


tory, persuasive, dramatic, descriptive, pathetic, OF intensive manner. 
? How should the poem be read? Let us 


Why? Now, let us entrance to college. The colleges are carnestly requested to 


tences like the above, require the pupils to copy thei. 
Ask them to change the declarative sentences to humorous 
seleet words to be emphasized. 


any two of these topics to constitute a required subject for 


interrogative, these to exclamatory, and finally con- 
struct negative sentences from them. Next ask them 
for a list of adjectives (synonyms for hazy) which 
will describe sky; also for brazen, describing sun. 


accept any additional topic or topics from the list as additional 
preparation for entrance or for advanced standing. 

II. Resolved, That satisfactory written work done in the 
secondary school, and certified by the teacher, should consti 
These may be written similar to this: — tute a considerable part of the evidence of proficiency re quired 
| { brazen by the college. 





a, { | dazzling Ill. Resolred, That such written work should include some 
cloudy . bi . . ' 
T Sate i | bright practice in each of the following : 
rhe misty skies veiled 4 selina sun | | 
glimmering | 15 *1) a Notes and digests of the pupil s reading, outside the 
5° 5 | brilliant me 
dim splendid text-books 
4) Written recitations requiring the use of Judgment and 
pale radiant the application of « lementary principles. 
dull ' burnished c) Written parallels between historical characters or 
lowering gilded aaled 
"eres | 28 yeriods 
overcast | shining 1) Brief i tigat 4 limited in ype, pre 
i r ° } . rie investigations o opics l a 1 8&¢ ; ; 
The lurid skies veiled / beaining sun ( sri i | 
sombre | resplendent pare d outside the classroom, and including some use 
gray gorgeous of original material 
dark : ‘ ; , 
hadow | superb Historical maps or charts, made from printed data and 
snac owy | sublime 
clouded —_— comparison of existing maps, and showing move 





" Fig. 2 ‘ ments of exploration, migration, « conquest, ter! 
Having placed this device upon the blackboard, re 


tel nhangos. or eocial nhenome! 

quire the children to construct as great a variety of read it. Relate the story in your own words. | Draw | meee Mra | ' h : , * _ aad 
sentences as possible, using different adjectives. The several autumn leaves, placing inside them words — | Babess “ oath poo ? aden aeaanbeaaie 
number of sentences will be almost limitless, and describe the tree whose leat is drawn. ree Figs. land 2 nd io e-st at on the pupil's part rather than the mere 
serve for “ busy work.” Write a lette1 to a friend, describing the SGA. use of aeaet The examinations should pt t use 
Call for synonyms for rustling, drowsily, juicy, Use as many expressions and words as possible that of good text-books, collat reading, and practice in written 
and gorgeous. After obtaining synonyms for the are found in the poem, and describe fully the autumn work. Geographical knowle sctebonrnage : poowiceti ig ring 


. st : 3 . x the location of placesfand m 
adiectives. ask them for the nouns and adverbs which glory 1€ OCAUON OF P : 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Ten years ago Mr. A. E. Winship became the editor 
of the JouRNAL or Epucatrion and the AMERICAN 
TEACHER and president of the New England Publish- 
ing Company, purchasing a half-interest therein. 
The years since have been exceptionally pleasant, the 
work congenial, and the business successful beyond 
his expectation. By recent purchases of the stock of 
the corporation, he now has a controlling interest in 
all departments of the business, which will mean 
much by way of new enterprise, and several depart- 
ures that promise increased success. 

Dr, Hiram Oreutt, one of the long-time educational 
leaders of New England, a distinguished graduate of 
Dartmouth in the class of ’42, principal of eminently 
successful academies in New England, purchased a 
large block of the stock of the New England Pub- 
lishing Company sixteen years ago. During all these 
years he has been the manager of the New England 
of 


teachers’ agencies in the country. 


Bureau Education, one of the most successful 
Having celebrated 
his eightieth birthday, he is entitled to that exemp- 


tion from responsibility which comes from the sale of 


his interest to Mr. Winship. He will, however, give 
to the bureau all his thought, and energy. 
Mr. Winship will now be closely identified with 


the agency. Few men have a wider acquaintance 
with schools, their teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, and school officers, with private schools, normal 


schools, and colleges. The bureau will be known 


hereafter as “The Winship Teachers’ Agency.” 

Dr. W. F. Jarvis, a man of rare judgment, in the 
prime of life, with ten years’ experience as a promi- 
nent member of the school board of a large suburban 
city, has taken a substantial block of the stock of the 
New England Publishing Company, and will devote 
himself to the agency, leaving Mr. Winship as free as 
ever to edit the JouRNAL oF Epucation and AMERI- 
cAN TEACHER, continuing, as heretofore, to address 
teachers in cities and counties throughout the land. 

Mr. Arthur J. Crockett came into the business oftice 
directly from high school twelve years ago, learning 
all departments of the business, “ learning to do by 
doing.” Gradually the affairs of the business office 
came into his hands, and hereafter he will be the 
treasurer of the corporation, and have charge of the 
subscription department and the business office. 

Mr. William E. of the 
N. E. A., a former principal of one of the largest 


schools in Boston, has had charge of the advertis-* 


Sheldon, ex-president 


ing department of the JouRNAL or Epucation and 


AMERICAN TEACHER for nearly twenty years. In his 


hands this meant something more than the securing 
of advertisements, — the best possible presentation of 
those advertisements for the mutual benefit of the 
readers and the advertisers. It has always been his 
policy that those advertisements paid our patrons 
best that the readers were pleased to find in our 


columns, Mr. Sheldon will not only continue to 


administer that department, but will have facilities 
for making it in many respects better for our readers 
and for his patrons. 

Mr. Winship, as president of the corporation, gen- 
eral manager of all its business interests, and the 
editor of both papers, will do all in his power to 
make every feature of the business more and more 
satisfactory to the friends and patrons from month to 


month. 


THE three best Thanksgiving exercises ever pub- 
lished by the JournAL or Epucation will appear in 
the issues of October 17, 24, and 31. Extra copies for 
school use may be had at the rate of three cents a 
copy. 


Tue New York School Journal's idea of using the 
$60,000 of the N. E. A. in building a permanent, Chau- 
tauqua-like home seems to have attracted little atten- 
tion, and to have received little endorsement. It is 
in no wise probable that it would be done if it were 
wise, or that it would be wise if it could be done. 


CLERICAL HELP IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In no one respect has there been more scandalous 
waste of public moneys in intelligent communities than 
in the case of time devoted by high-salaried teachers 
to purely clerical matters. Few realize how much 
time and energy on the part of principal and heads of 
departments is given to pure routine work that could 
be done by a stenographer and typist, for from four 
hundred to six hundred dollars a year, work which is 
now done by people receiving from twelve hundred to 
four thousand dollars a year. 

In the not distant past much time of superintendents 
was wasted in the same way, while to-day no enter- 
prising community allows a superintendent to expend 
his time and forces in letter writing, collecting statis» 
tics, arranging data, receiving unimportant callers, ete. 

Upon this subject Mr. C. C. Ramsay, principal of 
the Fall River high school, says: More adequate and 
systematic provision should also be made for the 
clerical work of the school. It goes without saying 
that correct bookkeeping is essential to the success 
of a mercantile establishment. Important transac- 
tions must not only be recorded, but they must be 
recorded immediately, 


For this purpose, of course, 
The same is equally 


some one must be employed. 


true of alarge school. As simple as we can make ou: 
record of facts in connection with the high school. 
the work is not inconsiderable, and we have no little 
trouble getting it done. Our library shoul! 
also be rendered serviceable to the school, 
both by rearrangement and readjustment of book 
and by more competent assistance to those who use 
it. If, now, a person could be employed who couli! 
combine the work of chief librarian with that of clerk 
or secretary to the principal, it would be of great 
advantage to the school. 


in 
more 








TEACHERS’ INSURANCE. 





It is now almost as universal a practice for one to 
insure his life as his house. The old time supersti 
tion has passed away, and public sentiment makes 
neglect little short of acrime. The man who most 
needs insurance and can carry it with greatest secur- 
ity and profit is the teacher. His income is smal! 
and he can only hope to provide for his family in 
His income is reliable, so that 
he knows what he can pay and when. He has all 
too little upon which to live, but he can save some- 
thing out of that little, and while that would signify 
little as a bank account, it does signify when it pro. 
vides large returns to the family in case of death. 

The great necessity is absolute security, the great 
danger is in seeking the least expense. The times 
demand absolute security, non-forfeiture in the policy, 
and as light expense as is consistent with these re- 
quirements, but neither can be sacrificed for cheap- 


case of early removal. 


ness. 





UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 





America has secured, to all intents and purposes, 
universal education. Illiteracy is forever wiped out 
of the United States. Not that there are not illiter-- 
ates, not there will not be for years to come, but that 
is not the question. No child, white or black, Chi- 
nese or Indian, deaf, dumb, blind, or imbecile, will 
ever be born within the limits of the United States 
who will be illiterate. It is the silliest nonsense to 
make any talk of the illiterates who are here. The 
South has a multitude of illiterates because she in- 
herited after the war millions of ex-slaves, who were 
ignorant and could not learn to read and write, and 
she had many poor whites who had escaped education 
from evident causes. The North has many persons 
who came from countries where schools were unappre- 
ciated, and who could not learn, but in the North no 
child born in recent years and in the South few born 
since she recovered from the terrible affliction of war 
are illiterate, and from this time onward no child in 
any section of this country will be born and grow u) 
illiterate. Education is henceforth to be universal. 

It is too late in our history to make any talk of 
illiteracy, we must face the greater problem with how 
little universal education shall we be content? In 
other words: What shall be the quantity and quality 
of our universal education ? It is neither to the credit 
or discredit of a state to have few or many illiterates, 
credit must be determined by the character and inten- 
sity of that education. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER.* 


The first real educational issue between psycholo- 
gists, old and new, is raised in the presentation of 
a psychology of number, as given to American 
readers by Messrs. McLellan of Toronto and Dewey 
of Chicago, both keen thinkers, and one an expert 
educationist. These are not the new psychologists, as 
we have known the new psychologist heretofore, but 
they are so much newer than the new that they might 
fittingly be styled the newest. 

For the first time, we have a presentation of ingen- 
ious psychology, which makes for itself a test, a sharp 
test, the most searching and trying that could pos- 
sibly be had. Arithmetic is the educational test sub- 
ject with the conservatives. It has been entrenched 





*“The Psychology of Number.” International Education Series. 
By James A. McLellan, LL.D., and John Dewey, Ph.D, Cloth, 309 pp. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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as no other subject has ever been in American schools, 
All the philosophy, psychology, and educational wis- 
dom of the past have merely dreamed of mechanical 
elimination. There has been no logical, scientific. or 
scholarly treatment of any why or wherefore that 
considered the psychology of the issue. Here it is 
presented by Messrs. McLellan and Dewey. 

Mr. W. T. Harris says of arithmetic: “There is no 
subject taught that is more dangerous to the pupil in 
the way of deadening his mind and arresting its de- 
velopment, if bad methods be used. The mechanical 
side of training must be joined to the intellectual in 
such a form as to prevent the fixing of the mind in 
thoughtless habits. While the mere processes be- 
come mechanical, the mind should, by ever-deepening 
insight, continually increase its power to grasp details 
in more extensive combinations.” 

The authors aftirm that the attacks upon arithmetic 
should be directed against the “stupid and stupefy- 
ing’ ways in which it is taught. They assert that 
arithmetic as it is taught cuts across the natural grain 
of the mental structure and resists the straightfor- 
ward workings of the mental machinery, wastes time, 
creates apathy and disgust, dulls the power ef quick 
perception, and cultivates habits of inaccurate and 
disconnected attention. This is by far the most 
severe arraignment that arithmetical teaching has 
ever had. Besides this, the attacks of General 
Francis A. Walker and President Charles W. Eliot 
are mere pop-gun efforts. 

There is this difference, that Messrs. Walker and 
Eliot arraigned arithmetic as a study, while Messrs. 
McLellan and Dewey magnify the importance of the 
study, but arraign the “stupid and stupefying” 
methods. They say that it isa subject which stands 
par excellence for clear and clean-cut methods of 
thought, forms the introduction to all effective inter- 
pretation of nature, and is a powerful instrument in 
the regulation of social intercourse. Number repre- 
sents the measured adjustment of means to an end, 
the rhythmical balancing of parts ina whole. The 
mastery of numbers represents directness, accuracy, 
and economy of perception, the power to discriminate 


the relevant from the irrelevant. Mastery of num- 


bers represents precisely what we understand by good 
sense, by good judgment, “the power to put two and 
two together.” Rightly taught, it furnishes an unriv- 
aled means of mental discipline. Where can be 
found a higher tribute to this subject ? 

In antagonizing the fad criticisms of arithmetic as 
being formal, while other studies deal with the con- 
tent, they play upon Kant’s famous thought in this 
line, and say, while form without content is barren, 
content without form is mushy. They also character- 
ize it as inert and supine. It would not be easy to 
find more graphic expressions for that education 
which ignores mathematics. 

Psychology of number antagonizes all existent 
methods of teaching arithmetic with a fixed unit. 
The new idea is that number merely represents valu- 
ation; that number is the tool whereby modern 
society in its vast and intricate processes of exchange 
introduces system, balance, and economy into those 
relationships upon which daily life depends. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

ANoTHER Southern executive, Governor Clark of 
Arkansas, has an opportunity to show of what stuff he 
is made. The management of the Corbett-Fitzsim- 
mons prize-fight, discouraged by its encounter with 
Governor Culberson of Texas, is arranging to have the 
fight take place at Hot Springs. The mayor and 
people of that city are reported to be in sympathy 
with the enterprise, as were those of Dallas ; and the 
work of constructing an amphitheatre has been begun. 
Governor Clark declares that the fight shall not take 
place in Arkansas, and says that the existing laws 
give him all the authority he needs to prevent it. A 
firm exercise of this authority is what the occasion 
calls for. 

* * * 

Ir was wise old Job who expressed the fervent wish 

that his enemy had writtenabook. The worst enemy 








of Lord Sackville, at one time) British minister at 
W ashington, could have wished nothing more inju- 
rious than that he should print just such a narrative 
of his experiences in this country as that which has 
promoted the general gayety in England and America 
the past week. The book was intended for private 
distribution, but like many such things, is having a 
publicity not contemplated by its author. Lord Sack- 
ville is remembered in this country as a dull and 
somewhat bumptious person who, while British min- 
ister at Washington in 1888, attempted to instruct an 
inquiring British-A merican, calling himself Murchison, 
as to how he should vote in order to promote British 
interests. For this amazingly stupid interference 
with domestic concerns, he was given his passports. 
The incident would have passed out of mind, espe- 
cially as there was some doubt whether the inquiring 
Murchison were not a myth, and the whole affair a 
clever but unscrupulous political trick, had not Lord 
Sackville revived it by his monegraph, in which he 
tries to explain his conduct, and incidentally attacks 
the good faith of Mr. Bayard, then secretary of state, 
and bitterly denounces President Cleveland. An 
amusing disclosure is made of the fact that he was in 
terror of his life, and spent ten days cruising about 
in a yacht, in order to be out of the way of Irish agi- 
tators. The alleged plots seem to have had no exist- 
ence outside of his own imagination, and the ingenuity 
of certain informers who diverted themselves by 
playing upon his fears. 
* * * 

THE satisfaction which has been felt over the an- 
nouncement that seven of the Chinese assassins con- 
eerned in the murder of missionaries at Ku-Cheng 
had been executed must suffer some abatement when 
it is known that the confessions on which these exe- 
cutions were based were procured by horrible tortures. 
The Chinese methods of criminal procedure are of 
such a kind that the victims of them can be induced 
to confess anything, mere death being welcome re- 
lief. The Chinese government seems to have pro- 
ceeded inthis matter on thetheory that a few victims 
must be- sacrificed to the importunate demands of 
foreign powers, and that it did not greatly matter 
who they were, so long as the real culprits, the local 
officials, escaped. 

* * * 

THE riots at Constantinople have been followed by 
other outbreaks of Turkish violence against the Ar- 
menians, at Rodosto, Silivri, Ismid, and Trebizond. 
Hundreds of Armenians have been arrested at Con- 
stantinople, charged with complicity in the rioting, 
and some of them have been cruelly treated. The 
frightened Armenians who took refuge in their 
churches, fearing wholesale massacre, have been sub- 
jected to a virtual state of siege by the police. Mean- 
while the representatives of six European powers 
have united in ademand that the public safety shall 
be protected and that the arrests of Armenians shall 
be stopped. The British fleet is at Lemnos, and its 
presence makes the Sultan nervous. 

* * * 

Tur French attempt to subjugate Madagascar, after 
a campaign of five months, has ended in the capture 
of the Hova capital, Antananarivo, and the submission 
of the native government. The affair has proved to 
be anything but a promenade. The march from the 
coast to the interior was attended with extraordinary 
difficulties ; and the ill-armed and undisciplined Malag- 
assy soldiers were reénforced by a particularly deadly 
climate, which wrought havoc among the invaders. 
There were also the usual blunders in the commissary 
department, aggravated by constant friction between 
the war, marine, and colonial departments. It is re- 
ported to be the intention of France to permit Rana- 
valo III., the queen of the Hovas, to keep her throne, 
though her husband, the prime minister, will be 


banished. 
* * . 


Ir the Cubans should succeed in establishing their 
independence, the 23d of September will be the Cuban 
Fourth of July, that being the date of the formal and 
solemn proclamation of the Republic of Cuba. The 


Cubans are beaten at least half a dozen times a week, 





according to current dispatches ; but* they ‘continue 
very much alive, and their cause, on the whole, seems 
rather to have gained than lost strength during the 
past two or three months. As might be expected, 
business and industry on the island are badly demor- 
alized, and travel has become dangerous because of 
the frequent use of dynamite against railroad bridges 
and trains. 
* * * 

OutTsipDE of the state elections, none of the political 
contests of next month possesses more general inter- 
est than the municipal election in New York city. 
Mayor Strong cannot be disturbed until the first of 
January, 1898. This means, of course, that the police 
commissioners will go on with their present work of 
the impartial enforcement of law for that time. But 
three judges of the supreme court, two of the court 
of general sessions, and three of the city court are to 
be chosen, besidesa register and acounty clerk. These 
are sufficient to cause a lively campaign; and Tam- 
many, reénforeed by the German-American Réform 
Union because of the excise question, will make a 
strong effort to gain these offices, for some of which, 
with a fine disregard of its last year’s drubbing, it has 
nominated candidates who were then defeated. The 
Republicans, state Democrats, and most of the reform 
organizations will support the anti-Tammany ticket, 
but the excise question occasions so much confusion 
that there can be no such union of forces and definite- 
ness of issues as existed last year 

* * * 

WitttAm Wermore Story, who died last week 
at Vallambrosa, was an unspoiled American, despite 
his long residence abroad. He combined the artistic 
and the literary gifts in a high degree. Of his works 
as a sculptor, no finer example is within easy reach 
than his statue of his father, Judge Story, at Mount 
Auburn. His poems, essays, and chats on art and 
literature had a charming flavor and revealed a de- 


lightful personality. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Yale has ‘‘ graduated ” 16,737 young men. 

Superintendent Robert E. Young, of Helena, Montana, has 
issued an admirable course of study, based upon the reports of 
the Tenand of the Fifiteen. It is a document that every school- 
man needs who is arranging a course of study. 

Miss Hypatia Boyd is the first deaf and dumb girl to enter a 
college in this country. She has passed the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity entrance examination with honor, and will begin the 
regular course this fall. Miss Boyd lost her hearing when she 
was six vears old, and the power of speech shortly after. So 
effective was the ‘‘oral method” for the deaf and dumb, in 
which she was educated, that when she was graduated, in 1891, 
from the Milwaukee school, she was able to enter the regular 
high school and to understand her teachers by following the 
movements of their lips. 

State Superintendent James M. Carlisle of Texas is a native 
of Tennessee (May 11, 1851), and is of Scotch-Irish descent. His 
boyhood life was spent on a farm, with limited educational 
advantages in his childhood ; but “in odd minutes” he prepared 
for Beech Grove College, which he entered at sixteen years of 
age, and he worked his.way through, though it required nine 
years for him to complete the course, having taught four years 


in the time. Upon graduation he was offered the chair of 


mathematics in that institution, which position he occupied 
with great acceptance for three years. At the age of twenty- 
nine he went to Texas and opened a private school at Whites- 
boro’, which soon became a thrifty normal school, and his fame 


as a educationist was soon acknowledged even beyond the bounds 


of his state. In scholarship, skill in instruction, and wisdom 
in administration, he was a recognized leader. His selection 
as state superintendent was highly satisfactory to the teachers, 
and his influence from the first was noticeable. The legisla- 
ture received in a friendly spirit his every suggestion, and the 
modifications in the law were numerous. He sent to the last 
legislature a strong report, presenting an exhaustive discussion of 
the school law, and in response the new school law was passed, 
boards of district 


extending the scholastic age, making the 
to two 


trustees continuous bodies, extending the term of office 
years, placing all the schools of each district under the control 
of asingle board of trustees, making county institutes compul- 


sory, providing for salaries of county superintendents quarterly, 


providing for an accurate scholastic census, passing & wise Cer- 
tificate for teachers law, providing for better school buildings, 
and consolidated school districts. 
to the school men and patrons than this of Texas, 


ism on the part of the state 


No state law was ever more 


acceptable 
which shows great wisdom and hero 


official leader. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





{ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
pondence.} 


DIFFICULT NAMES AND WORDS. 


Verestchagin, painter of the celebrated picture, “ The Rus~ 


sian Feast,” is aged fifty-one years. Two of his friends have 
informed me that his own pronunciation of his name is Vert- 
shah-gin, second syllable accented. 

Munkacsy, the Hungarian painter of, the well-known picture, 
‘Christ Before Pilate,” pronounced his name Moon-kotch-e, 
second syllable accented. 

Mr. Gladstone, late prime minister of England, pronounces 
his name Glad-stun, first syllable accented. 

Mr. Carnegie, founder of the New Music hall, located in 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York, pronounces his name 
Car-na-gy, second syllable accented. 

Colquhoun, the Scottish statistical writer, died in 1870, aged 
seventy-five years. The pronunciation of his name is Ko-hoon, 
second syllable accented. 

Coleridge, the English metaphysician and poet, died in 1854, 
aged sixty-two years. His name is pronounced Coalridge. 

D’Aubigné, the French historian, author of ‘‘ History of the 
Reformation, died in 1872, His 
name is pronounced Do-bean-ya, last syllable accented. 

Meissonier, the celebrated French painter, died 1891, aged 


aged seventy-eight years. 


seventy-eight years. His name is pronounced May-sown-ya, 
last syllable accented. 

Boulanger, French general, died in 1891, aged fifty-four 
years. His name is pronounced Boo-long-zha, last syllable 
accented. 

Boucicault, the Irish dramatist and actor, died in 1892, aged 
seventy years. His name is pronounced Boo-se-ko, last syl- 


lable accented. 


Ave Maria. [From the first words of a Roman Catholic 
prayer to the Virgin Mary; Latin, ave hail, Maria Mary.) An 
invocation to the Virgin Mary. A form of devotion in the 


Roman Catholic church. A particular time in Italy about half 
an hour after sunset, and also at early dawn, when the bells 
ring and the people repeat the Ave Maria, pronounced Av-va 
Ma-re-a, first and fourth syllables accented. 

Desmoulins, French revolutionist, died in 1794, aged thirty- 
four years. His name is pronounced Da-mou-lan, last syllable 
accented. 

‘*Meistersinger Von Nurnberg,”’ pronounced My-ster-zinger 
Fon Neernbaerg. An opera; words and music by Richard 
Wagner; completed in 1867, and first rendered at Munich in 
1868 under the direction of Von Biilow. 

Michael Angelo, Italian painter and sculptor, died in 1562, 
aged eighty-eight years. The Italian pronunciation of the name 
is now given the preference, Mick-el-on-jel-o. The ‘+i” has the 
sound of ‘‘i” in pickle, third syllable accented. 

Scharwenka, German musical composer and pianist, was born 
in 1850. His name is pronounced Shar-ven-ka, second syllable 
accented. 

Troyon, French painter of animals and landscapes, died in 
1865, aged fifty-two years. His name is pronounced 'Trwah- 
yong, second syllable accented. 

a title 
granted in 1866 by the Sultan of Turkey to the ruler of Egypt. 
The pronunciation is Ked-eve, last syllable accented. 


Khedive (Persian, a prince), a governor or viceroy, 


Improvisatrice, an extemporaneous poetess (@ /a Corinne 
pronounced im-prov-ease-a-tree-cha, third syllable accented. 

Isolate. Of the various pronunciations of this word, the 
leading philologists have recently given the preference to is-o- 
late, the first syllable having the sound of iss in miss. The 
correct pronunciation of the English language and all foreign 
words in common use is becoming a subject of interest and 
importance to those persons who can appreciate the great ad- 
vantage of possessing the ability to speak correctly. To render 
conversation most delightful to a cultivated ear. the pronuncia- 
tion of every word must be correct.— Selected. 


; 


a eee 

WHAT FRANCE CAN TEACH AMERICA. 

‘+ What 
Twain. 

life, and there is more artistic feeling and refinement ina street 


Mark 
France can teach America all the higher pursuits of 


could France teach America?” exclaims 


of French workingmen than in many avenues inhabited by 


American millionaires. She can teach her, not perhaps how 


She 
can teach her that the aim of life is not money-making, but 


to work, but how to rest, how to live, how to be happy. 
that money-making is only a means to obtain an end. She can 
teach her that wives are not expensive toys, but useful part- 
ners, friends, and confidants, who should always keep men 
under their wholesome influence by their diplomacy, their tact, 
their common-sense, without bumptiousness. These qualities, 
added to the highest standard of morality (not angular and 
morose, but cheerful morality), are conceded to Frenchwomen 
the 
Paris boulevards, and Mark Twain’s ill-natured sneer cannot 


by whoever knows something of French life outside of 
even so much as stain them. In France a man who was seen 
tipsy in his club would immediately see his name cancelled 
from membership. A man who had settled his fortune on his 
wife to avoid meeting his creditors would be refused admission 
into any decent society. Many a Frenchman has blown his 
Now, would 


‘‘An American ® not such a fool 


brains out rather than declare himself a bankrupt. 
Mark Twain reply to this: 


when a creditor stands in his way he closes his doors, and re- 
opens them the following day. When he has been a bankrupt 
three times he can retire from business”? Oh, but I hate 
saying such things as these. I have seen so many beauti- 
ful sides to the American character, I have met such kind 
people, I have made such lovely friends in America that I 
could not forgive myself for uttering one phrase that would 
give offense to the people of this great country. — From ‘‘Mark 
Twain and Paul Bourget,” by Max O’Rell,in North American 
Review. 


—_—_—-O-—- 


[The Authors’ Publishing Company, New York, will give $100 cash 
to the person who shall send the most appropriate title for the follow- 
ing national poem, which is to constitute the opening page of the 
forthcoming second American edition of Foster’s poems. } 

BY ARDENNES FOSTER. 
White child of Briton’s womb, Columbia! 
Famed New World sovereign, and the world thy guest, 
Nor walls but walls of peace to sentry thee, 
Nor jeweled crown more mighty than thy crest. 


Nerved, steel-winged eagle, and invincible, 
To emblem thee at thy majestic shrine 
Of Science, sweeping ken, enlightenment, 
Where Liberty and Progress intertwine. 
Columbia! recurrent pregnant maid, 
And bosom throbbing with ripe harvest-heat, 
Till multitudes from thy flush garners feed, 
And on thy shores Creation’s races meet. 


Grand nations pay thee homage: ’tis their will, 

Whose peoples knock at thy broad harbor gates, 
As ships of might come in, saluting thee : 

And writ in water are the racial hates. 
Puissant kings disarm before thy doors, 

Nor war-dipped javelins touch thy Pilgrim womb : 
Whence came the sons of Human Brotherhood, 

And laid the vanquished war-god in his tomb. 
Once-blood-wet battlefields take seed, conceive, 

And burst with rank on rank of festal grain, 
Inwoven till thy brow is garlanded : 

May poets share the laurel in thy reign. 
Queen, chaplet-crowned, bright gem of hemispheres, 

Proud victor in the world’s momentous wars, 
That tribes of God might rally with thy sons, 

And know the franchise of thy stripes and stars. 


—_ 0——_ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


—From which college did Ben Butler receive his LL. D. ? 
XAN. 
In 1862, from Bowdoin. This honor was later repeated by 


Amherst. 


—What actor was buried under Shakespeare’s monument ? 


CU. W. 


Which state has the largest number of free libraries ? 
ie € 


Will some reader of the Journat kindly inform me how 
to cure and mount starfish, sea urchins, and crabs for school 


exhibit ? Bi We BR 
Replying to the questions of R. L. P. in the number for 

July 25, 1895, which I have just seen: The initials T. C. D. are 

The 


might possibly be those of the historian John 


the familiar abbreviation for ‘‘ Trinity College, Dublin.” 
initials J. K. 
(Mitchell 
might be well to examiné Macmillan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of National 


Kemble, who was a student there at that time. It 


Biography.” Davin E. Smirn, 


Department of Mathematics, Michigan State Normal School. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue History or Greece. By Adolf Holm. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 535 pp. $2.50. 
There have been more vivid and stirring narratives of what 

was taking place in Greece during the fifth century B. C., but, 

among the modern versions, none has appeared which is s: 

generally satisfactory, from the point of view of the student and 

educated reader, as that in the second volume of Dr. Holm’s 

Grieschiche geschichte. More than once the interest of th 

narrative is sacrificed to the demands of common sense and his 

torical judgment, but Dr. Holm never forgets that, while thing: 
probably never happened just as the stories tell them, yet th 
anecdotes and folk stories are the truest reflection of what 
events meant to contemporaries, and of how the people felt and 
acted. The younger students of history could hardly have ; 

better example of what historical writing, of this sort, should 
be than is afforded by Dr. Holm. Even the abundant notes 

which supplement each chapter, an arrangement which is usual) 
an abomination and a snare to writer and reader alike, hav: 

here been utilized most successfully to avoid breaking the main 
course of the narrative, and for the student’s purposes they atford 
one of the best and most available guides for further research 
into Greek history. As tothe translation, it is enough to say that 
the second volume has been rendered into English as well as was 
the first. There are surprisingly few idiomatic slips, and th 
general character of the English is very high. There are a half 
dozen passages, perhaps, which would be understood mor: 
easily by a German than by one unacquainted with modern Ger 

man political methods, but that is all. 


Vol. II 





Anour Paris. By Richard Harding Davis. Ney 

York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

A great deal has been said and written about Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis—about his style, and his method, himself, and 
his work. Much that was said was what people really thought 
and as much was due to the fact that other people were talking 
about him, or to the other fact that a great many began to think 
that Mr. Davis was suffering from too much praise. But afte: 
all, the one thing which seems rather definitely settled is that 
almost everybody wants to read what Mr. Davis writes. It 
does not make so much difference whether it is a story or 
description of what he has seen. It may even be a poor story 
from the technical point of view, or not a good story from 
another point of view. He may describe things which ever) 
one has seen, or he may describe the house of a nice old gentle- 
man down in Honduras. Every one enjoys hearing: what h« 
has to say. Sometimes he says clever things, but in general lh 
merely tells what he has seen, just as the newspaper reporter Is 
‘ Indeed, one reads Mr. Davis somewhat as 


supposed to do. 
At least, neither require any great 


one reads the newspaper. 


mental effort, and Mr. Davis always uses most admirabl 
English. But more than anything else, Richard Harding Davis 


is such a hearty fellow, with such generous sympathies, witha! 
an American always in his tastes, and sympathies, and his point 
of view. He tells merely what he sees, with now and then a 
notion of his own thrown in, maybe with an apology. But he 
sees so much that is going on, wherever he is, and he seems to 
understand it all so well, and he appreciates what things really 
mean so thoroughly, that one really learns a great deal that 
most of us knew nothing about before, just in enjoying one of 
his sketches, whether it is about angels or letter writing, or the 
show places which every one goes to see in Paris. 


A Dictionary oF THE Encuisnh LANGUAGE. Ovel 
800 illustrations. New York: American Book Company. 
The perfection of art in Webster’s new international has 

made indispensable a new academic, and the publishers have, if 

possible, given a more perfect book than in the larger work. 

Every device of type and all the assistance the artist can rende1 

are made tributary inthe presentation for ordinary use of hun 

dreds of thousands of words, with pronunciation, derivation, 
and meaning. There is, certainly, three times the material in 


A Local Agent in each County 1s wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood, 
lawn Avenue. Chicayo, II! 








White’s Outline Studies 


IN 


THE 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By FRANCIS H. WHITE, A.M., Professor of 


History and Political Science, Kansas State 


Agricultural College. 
At 


1 
ercise book (size 7 


ew idea as an aid to the study of history. 


-30 


It 1s an ex- 


inches by 8: inches), with blank leaves for 


pupils to record their written or pictorial work in response to 


suggested outlines. 


It combines a number of simple devices 


calculated to assist the memory, stimulate the. imagination, 


strengthen the judgment, and 
the arrangement of 
Tables. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
invited to correspond with us in regard to the 


material. 
List of Reference Books 


Historical and Politica] Ques 


cultivate order and neatness in 
Numerous outline maps. 
Biographical Sketches. 


stions, ete., etc. 


e. Teachers of history are cordially 
introduction of this novel aid. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore 
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IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


YOU NEED THE 


“Holden System 1 Preserving Books. 


ts cost 1s trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School 


Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SEND NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E.) 








s book that would have been possible under the typographi- 
methods of a few years ago. Of course, no schools or 


ident’s study table can be without a large dic ‘tionary, but, for 


ery-day use in school or study, this answers all purposes and 
saves no end of time. 
hroeBEL’s Morroges AND COMMENTARIES. Prepared 
for American readers by Henrietta R. Eliot and Susan E. 
Blow. Dr. Harris’ International Education Series. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 320 pp. 
\merican sentiment is now fairly well kindergartenized. 
rue, not every city has a system of kindergartens: but if not, 
s purely a question of expense, and something is Pye 
it, as, in many cases, the primary school course length- 
ed a year, and the first is virtually a kinderg ashen except 
it the teacher has two or three times too many children and 
» has not ideal kindergarten methods. There is less occasion 
w to awaken a public spirit than to tone up the methods of 
» semi-kindergarteners. ‘There is nothing that promises so 
ich in this matter as the extended and careful reading of 
Froebel. His theories have been more presented than this 
inual of practice. Its coming in such admirable form places 
entire profession under a debt of gratitude to Miss Blow, 
ho has rendered other and great service to the cause of educa- 
n. She has in this instance laid under contributions her own 
venius and successful experience to make her edition of this 
work of the great master every way helpful. Dr. Harris 
the great American genius in educational phrasing — has put 
with great force when he says that the work is not merely 
translated, but that Miss Blow has transplanted Froebel’s 
leas into English thought and American life. Those who 
ive attempted to translate Froebel into the American system 
ive often failed, while those who have transplanted him have 
ade a great success. 
Froebel was a great man, a grand educator; but he was not 
i master. A master has no mistakes in his specialties when he 
sat his best. He plans and writes for all times and all climes. 
\ great portrait always faces you, whether you are at right of 
at left of it, or in front of it; so with a master. Froebel 
was infinitely suggestive. As Professor N.S. Shaler said of 
President Eliot, he was a great incubator of educational ideas ; 
uit he must be applied in other times and in other climes with 
eat discrimination. No one understands this better than 
Miss Blow, and this work is an Americanized Froebel. 
rhe ‘* Editor’s Preface ” by Dr. Harris is here, as in all the 
ioks, one of the most valuable features of it. He says: ‘‘It 
lias happened that most of the literal imitations of Froehel’s 
‘ry have contributed in a greater or less degree to ruin the 
tic sense of teachers and pupils. If the disciples burlesque 
cir own doctrines, how can they expect them to prevail in the 
immunity.” He hits a severe, but well-merited, blow ata great 
weakness of Froebel when he says: ‘‘ A rhymed multiplication 
table or a rhymed grammar is a sacrilege committed against 
sacred form of poetry.” Miss Blow fully appreciates this, 
id has avoided such sacrilege by putting its thought and spirit 
prose. This is one of the best contributions to elementary 
lucation that the American school has received in type in 
iny a day. 


Mie Quest oF Doctor Gray. By Francis H. Un- 
erwood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

his book is disappointing, inasmuch as its opening chapters 

ii the reader to anticipate a keen analysis of certain types 

New England character not yet extinct; but, as the story 

ceeds, the author loses his hold upon the interest of his 

cal readers, as he seems to change from the pleasantly sa- 

cal analyst, whose quiet and humorous appreciation of his 

iaracters is infectious, to the evidently bored relater of a 

mmon-place tale. The story is true to a certain phase of 

New England life, and the people are real enough to arouse a 

feeling of unendurance for their narrow-minded graspings, and 

hemings, and hypocrisy, but, notwithstanding the lack of 

el situation and dramatic effect, causes one to lay down the 

‘k with a feeling of decided ennui, and with the impression 

it its well-known and gifted author did not do his best to 
ir out his reputation for literary ability. 





lie WerNER PRIMER FOR BEGINNERS IN READING. 
By F. Lilian Taylor Zoards. 112 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
Chicago: The Werner Company. 
Uhe school primer of the future will be in colors 
Froebel is assured. The printer's art makes this possible as 
ver before. The British lower reavers have long had colored 
tures, but without anv well defined educational purpose 
r than to please the child Miss Taylor has made a primer 
educational lines, applying modern ideas. The flowers are 
red and look like flowers. as are leaves, berries, fruits, 
reals, and birds. It is a delight to examine a book of ideas 
ide with a purpose, executed with artistic skill. Weare not 
epared to follow ber in all her theories and devices, but that 
mmaterial: she has well-defined ideas, knows how to embody 
em in practical work, and is fortunate in having a publisher 
it has, lent every assistance in giving highest effect to her 


So much 


methods. This is more than areading book, it is a language 
work, and is as valuable in that direction as it is as a reader. 
The script is vertical. The lessons deal largely with ‘‘ nature.” 
One hundred and fifty words are taught, frequently used, and 
carefully reviewed. Number and color are taught incidentally. 
It is a combination of the word, sentence, fhought, letter, and 
phonie methods. 


TWENTY-FIVE Lerrers ON ENGiisu Autuors. For 
Teachers, Literary Clubs, and the General Reader. By 
Mary Fisher. Cloth. {06 pp. Price, $1.50 Chicago : 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 

The author has an idea, a new one, and she has worked it 
out well. She has written genuine letters of advice, telling 
students what to read, how to read, and about what they read, 
and the men whose writings they read. The spirit of the 
woman appears in this sentence: ‘I care little about the mere 
external facts of an author’s life in so far as they do not help 
wie to get at the living man; at what he thought and felt; at 
his way of looking at life, receiving his experiences, and de- 
livering his message to the world.’ She further says: ‘I 
have nut aimed at being profound or sagacious, startling or 
original, I have simply wished to be understood easily.” She 
has done what she simply wished. If any student or teacher 
can read these pages and not enjoy the authors of whom she 
treats, and not have an appetite for the works to which she 
introduces him, he has no soul for the music of letters, for the 
rhythm of literature. 

She says: ‘‘ Have you ever put your hand, expecting to feel 
the warm, living grasp of another hand, and felt, instead, three 
or four cold finger tips flabbily touch yours with no more re- 
sponsive pressure than you would have received from the tail 
of a fish. You recall the little shudder of physical repulsion 
that ran over you as you dropped the limp, wet-rag hand, and 
felt with a chill at your heart that any idea of friendship be- 
tween you was all over from that moment. Well, the disap- 
pointment, the shuddering repulsion you felt at this encounter, 
are not to be compared, in point of pain. with the desolate feel- 
ing that a quick, bright, aspiring human soul feels in the pres- 
ence of another soul, dull, passive, and uncomprehending.” 
When you take the literary hand ofs Mary Fisher in these 
pages, there is nothing flabby about it, but rather a firm, wom- 
anly, whole-hearted pressure that electrifies you with the con- 
viction that you are with a genuine author whose knowledge 
of the masters and their masterpieces is ample, whose appreci- 
ation of them is keen, whose desire to give you a refreshing out- 
ing is sincere. But all this is not the reason for enjoying the 
book ‘*immensely,” but rather because she introduces you so 
unexpectedly to so many phases of literature and life that are 
not common. For instance, she says: ‘* Bunyan was a jewel 
without setting. Pepys was a common, polished road-pebble 
set in a showy, gilded metal. The one had genius, and the 
other not a particle of it,” and then she proceeds to give Pepys’ 
opinion of masterpieces: ‘‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ is the 
most insipid, ridic ‘ulous play that I ever saw in mv life.” ‘+ ‘Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,’ is but a mean play. ‘Twe lfth Night’ is one 
of the weakest plays I ever saw on the vena? ‘The Tempest’ 
has no great wit, but is above the ordinary plays.” ‘‘‘Macbeth’ 
is a pretty good play.” ‘‘ There is no humor in‘ fHudibras.’”’ 
He bought ‘ Leriathan” because it ‘tis now mightily called 
for.”’ , 

With no pretense, with great simplicity, but with the skill of 
a master. Mary Fisher delights us. No work that has ever 
come to the hand of the editor of the JourNAL has in it so 
much of promise by way of attracting students to the literature 
that is worthy of their time and thought. 

Ipean. By James Phinney 

$1.00. Joston: DPD. C. 


THE EpvucaTIONAL 
Munroe. Cloth. 260 pp. Price, 
Heath & Co. 

This is really an incidental study of the educational attitude 
of Rabelais. Bacon. Comenius. Montaigne, Locke, the Jan- 
senists. Fénelon, Rousseau, VPestalozzi, and Froebel. Mr. 
Monroe has evidently read extensively in educational history ; 
indeed, few writers speak so intellig rently of some important 
phases of education in the middle ages. The writer is sure 
to be heard from in the future, for one who knows so much 
must inevitably know more and ought to write better. We 
regret our inabilitv to determine whether or not this is a work 
of genius. It is a work that one inclines to criticise, but he 
hesitates lest it should prove to be a stroke of genius upon os 

e 


the reviewer is wholly unprepared to speak intelligently. 


ak with hesitation. because the house of D. C. Heath & Co. 
has edited its professional books especially with greater care 
than almost any other house in this country, so that thei im 
print is as near a guarantee as anvthing can be that their 


books have been scrupulously as well as skillfully edited. 
They have taught us to expect so mu h that we read with sur 
: ‘hourgeois echo,” the ‘*mere swinishness of Rous 


prise of a‘ | Rous- 
‘stupid and evil 


seau's life, of his taking to himself a 
wench,” of the sombre background against which play the 
fires celestial or volcanic of the remainder of his ill-poised 


life f on haunted with hope by the ghosts of his lost 


children.” Here are other phrases out of the ordinary, cer- 
tainly in educational history : ** Rebirth from their own spawn- 
ing.” “dreary hootings of scholasticism,” “his sloven lips,” 
‘grossest foolery,” ‘*Gargantua’s swinish sleeping, uncleanli- 
ness, and stupidity,” ‘* Bacon’s magniloquence.” It is not e: isy 
to trust an author's estimate of the education of any age when 
he speaks of the school of America, as it was in recent times, 
thus: ‘It was filled with the wails of children tortured in body 
and mind; with the strife of barbarous arts contending with 
outraged nature.” Of the schools of to-day he says, ‘*Every- 
thing is in ferment; there seems little but chaos and dispu- 
tation, groping and oscillation: no goal, no harmony of thought 
and work.” We offer no criticism of these expressions. They 
may indicate genius. But we do say that it is hardly conceiv- 
able that any man who writes so absurdly of the things with 
which we are familiar can command respect when he speaks of 
things of which we know only through history. If we are to 
make the same discounts on his comments upon Rousseau and 
Gargantua that we must make on his comments on the Amer- 
ican school, — why, they are really saints. We would not be 
surprised at this in journalism, possibly not in a magazine 
essay; but with the imprint of D. C. Heath & Co., publishers 
of educational classics, pure and simple, they are worthy of 
note. 


DocTRINE AND Lire. <A Study of Some of the 
Principal Truths of the Christian Religion in their Relation to 
Christian Experience. By George B. Stevens, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Yale University. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & 
Co. 247 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.25. . 

Professor Stevens writes from the standpoint of a scholar, 
and vet of a man who sees life as it is and knows the aspira- 
tions of the human heart on its spiritual side. The great 
feature of his theology is his belief that the Christian religion 
includes all our life in the largest sense of the word; that out- 
ward action gets its significance and its force when it represents 
genuine devotion to principle. 


THe Diseases or Prrsonarity. By Th. Ribot, 
Authorized translations. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 1683pp. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

This work, which has attracted wide attention in France, is 
sure to have a warm welcome in this country. It treats in an 
original and ardent manner of consciousness; of psychical rela- 
tions: of the organic disorders of the senses, notably in the cases 
of double personality, and the personality of twins; of depres- 
sions and exhaltations; of the personality; of complete meta- 
morphosis of the personality; the sexual character; total trans- 
formation of character; the foundations of personality; the 
various diseases of the intellect; the ultimate dissolution of the 
personality. It is not a wholly enjoyable book, but has a 
startling fascination. 

0 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STA re. By Thomas Wardlaw Taylor.— 


EMILIA GALOTT, with Notes. By Max Poll, Ph.D. P rice. 70 cents.— 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. By igs Van Ness Mvers. Price. $1.40,—— 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY John Maenie. Edited by EF. F. White. 
Price, $1.25. —— E1Ggut pI Sten or Lystas. Edited by Morris H. 
Morgan. . Price. $1.50.——CORNELL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
No. \ Boston: Ginn & Co 


ESSENTIALS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By John H. Huddilston, 
THE ELEMENTS OF COORDINATE GEOMETRY. By 
S. L.-Loney. Price, $1.25 PLANE GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. By 
Robert Harris. Price. 90 cents.——THE SONG OF ROLAND. Retold by 
Arthur Wav and Frederic Spencer Price, 40 cents New York: 
Macmillan & Co 
UNDER THE RED FLAG, 
phia: Henry T. Coates 
Dr. MILLER’S YEAR Book. By.J. R. Miller, D.D. Price. $1.25.- 
CHILHOWEE Boys IN WAR TIME. By Sarah E. Morrison. Price, $1.50 
GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE CuurRCH. By Rev. C. C Cregan and 
Josephine A.B. Goodnow, Price, $1.50 New York: T.Y.Crowell & Co 
ELECTRICITY FOR Evervropy. By Philip Atkinson. Price. $1.50 
HEROIC TALES FROM AMERICAN History. By Henry Cabot Lodge 
\ Boy or THE First Empire. By E.S Brooks, Price, 
By Howard Pyle. Price, $2.00 
New York: The 


Price, 75> cents 


By Edward King. Price, $1.25, Philadel 


Price, $1.50 
$1.50. JACK RALLISTER’S FORTUNES 
Tike Horse Fair. By James Baldwin. Price, $1.50 
Century Company 

AMONG RHODE ISLAND Witp Frowers. By W. 
Providence: Preston & Rounds 

A GERMAN READER. By Charles Harris. Price, $1.00,—A PRACT! 
CAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Calvin Thomas. Price, #1.12.——SPECc! 
MENS OF PROSE DESCRIPTION, Compiled and edited by Charles Sears 
faldwin. Price, 50 cents SPECIMENS OF NARRATION. Edited by 
William TT. Brewster. Price, 50 cents THREE GERMAN TALES 
Gorture’s Dir Neur MELUSINE; ZsCHOKKE’S DER TOTE GAST; 
KLEISt’s Dig VERLOBUNG IN ST. DOMINGO, Price, 60 cents. New 
’ enrv Holt & Co 
ee ie For’s JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YFAR Edited, with 
notes, bv George Rice Carpenter. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 

Tue Lives OF CORNELIUS NEPos, Edited by Isaac Flagge.— F IFTY 
SrrFcCTIONS FROM VALERIUS MAXxtMus, Edited by Charles Sidney 
Roston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn 

MOLIERE (Vol. TV.). Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley 
Price, $1.50 HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. By Ernest 
Renan Price, 82.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers 

POEMS OF HOME AND COUNTRY Rv Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, 
Price, $1.50 ScorT’s LADY OF THE LAKI Edited by Homer B 
Sprague Price, 5 cents SELECT MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 
Edited by James E. Thomas. Price, 48 cents THe VICAR ot 
WAKEFIELD. Edited by Homer B. Sprague Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co 

FRANCIS BACON AND HIS SHAKESPEARE 
Price. $1.50 Chicago: The Sargent Publishing 


Whitman Bailey. 


Price, 75 cents 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous 5, ,ctration. 
Mental 
Nervous ,, ... 
Menta! Failure. 


Frel i g h ’ Ss 
Tonic 22° 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by imail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, deseriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


address. 
T. 0. Woodruff &@ Co., 
Vue wita turing Che , 
105 Mudiua S . New Yorle Cit 


Formula cn Livery Pottte. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS BE HELD. 


Oct. 17-19: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charles City, lowa. 

Oct. 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New Haven. 

Oct. 18: Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, 
Boston. 

Oct. 25: Middlesex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, People’s Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Oct. 25: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Whitman, Mass. 
Oct. 25: Franklin County 
tion, Turners Falls. 

Oct. 25.—Essex County Teachers’ Convention, 
Salem, Mass. 

Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2: Rhode 
Instruction, Providence. 

Nov. 1-2: New Hampsffire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Concord. 

Nov. 9: Bristol County Teachers’ Association, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Noy. 8.—Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

Nov. 16: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 


TO 


Teachers’ Associa- 


Island Institute of 


Nov. 29-30: Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 
Nov. 29-30: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 


Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 29-30: 
Hutchinson. 

Nov. 29-30: Southwestern Kansas Association, 
Arkansas City. 

Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Kansas Association, 
Hill City. 

Noy. 28-30: North Central Kansas Association, 
Beloit. 

Dec. 5-7: Vermont State 
tion, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Dec. 6-7: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 
Cambridge. 


Central Kansas Association, 


Teachers’ Associa- 


For additional Ed. Intelligence see Page 270.) 
COLORADO. 

The University of Colorado has secured 
James E. Russell as professor of pedagogies 
and philosophy. He is a strong man, coming 
fresh from his studies at Jena, Leipzig, and 
Berlin. He has made a careful study of the 
school system of Germany in its three branches : 
the Volkschulen of the common people, the 
Realschulen of the middle classes, and the 
Gymnasia of the professional classes. 





INDIANA. 
Stale Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mr. John S. Marsters, teacher of science in 
the New Castle high school, has resigned to 
accept the position of head chemist in a Penn- 
sylvania paper factory. Mr. C. O. Chambers 
succeeds him in the high school work. 

There are séveral changes in the faculty of 
Wabash College for this year. Professor W. 
O. Chamberlain of the chair of chemistry re- 
signed to accept a position in the government 
agricultural department. He is succeeded by 
Dr. W. O. Emery of the University of Bonn. 
Dr. Emery is a strong man and is already mak- 
ing himself felt in his new position. James M. 
Chapman of the chair of oratory resigned to 
accept a similar position in Lane Theological 
Seminary. No successor has yet been chosen; 
President Burroughs for the present directs the 
work. Mr. E. G. Horton, physical director, 
resigned to accept a fellowship in biology in 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is suc- 
ceeded by Daniel Hains. The department of 
biology has been divided. Professor M. B. 
Thomas retains {the botany alone. Professor 





Donaldson Bodine takes charge of zodlogy 
and geology. 

Mr. John H. Foster, an alumnus of Hamilton 
College, is the new instructor in Latin and 
German. The opening this year indicates quite 
a large increase in attendance. 

Rose Polytechnic opened with its usual 
strong force of students. Mr. Harris, the new 
instructor in machine-shop practice, is a man 
of wide experience in actual shop work, as well 
as in teaching. An assistant professor of 
physics will be appointed in a few weeks. 

Quite a number of changes occur in the fac- 
ulty of Purdue for this year. Professor C. A. 
Waldo comes from DePauw to be ore of the 
professors of mathematics. The chair of his- 
tory, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Craig to accept the presidency of Montana 
State University, has been filled by the selec- 
tion of Dr. Thomas F. Moran. Dr. Percy N. 
Evans of McGill University is the new in- 
structor in applied chemistry. Professor D. 
B. Luten of Michigan is instructor in archi- 
tectural and sanitary engineering. The new 
chair of sanitary science is filled by Professor 
Leverance Burrage, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and for some 
years connected with the Massachusetts State 
board of health. Glenn L. Swiggett occupies 
the new chair of German and Spanish. 

The State Teachers’ Association will 
December 26, 27, and 28. 

The new Normal University at Rochester 
opened September 10, with quite a good at- 
tendance. W. H. Banta and George Luman 
have charge of it. 

W. D. Chambers, an experienced teacher and 
a graduate of the state normal, has become a 
member of the faculty of Borden Institute. 

The new department of journalism in Indiana 
University is meeting with great favor. Mr. 
N. W. Stephenson, an experienced newspaper 
man, has the matter in charge. 

IOWA. 

State Superintendent Henry Sabin is in hearty 
sympathy with the child study scheme of Super- 
intendent H. E. Kratz of Sioux City. By the 
by, Mr. Kratz and the child study association 
over which he presides are doing the best of 
work in their line. 


meet 





ILLINOIS. 

State Superintendent Inglis has issued a cir- 
cular urging superintendents of county, city, 
and district public schools to interest them- 
selves in furthering the work of the ‘‘ Society 
for Child Study.” This society was organized 
at Champaign, in May, 1894. 

At the last meeting of the Chicago school 
board, Charles S. Thornton, one of the mem- 
bers, introduced a resolution favoring the estab- 
lishment of military drill in the public schools. 
In explaining the advantages of the plan, Mr. 
Thornton said: ‘‘Itis true that patriotism in 
the schools is taught in many ways, and from 
that standpoint alone military drill may not be 
necessary. But I would like to have the matter 
considered from an educational standpoint also. 
There are boys in every schoolroom of ssrong 
spirit and great energy who at times effervesce 
and become unruly, giving trouble to the 
teacher, and by their actions allowing a spirit 
of insubordination to develop and prevail in the 
schoolroom. To remedy this I know of no bet- 
ter exercise than military drill. Boys of this 
class love it, and in order to obtain advancement 
in the battalion would be willing to curb them- 
selves in the schoolroom, knowing that the 
teacher could advance or retard them according 
as they manifested respect for her authority 
or diligence in their studies. The drill will 
establish habits of accuracy, precision, and 
obedience to authority of inestimable value to 
the pupil by teaching him toobey. It will teach 
him respect not alone for his teacher and school 
authorities, but also for the officers of the gov- 
ernment whom he will afterward help to elect. 
In seasons of riot it will teach him that his place 
is not with the mob, but in the ranks of consti- 
tuted authority. It will give him an easy gait 
and a manly and upright carriage. It will cause 
the boy to be self-reliant. It assists in the 
formation of character and strengthens him 
physically and morally. It will arouse his en- 
thusiasm. It will give him the bodily exercise 
and the fresh air he needs. The drill has been 
tried in many of our schools successfully both 
in this country and upon the continent.’ 





KENTUCKY, 


Superintendents of Public Instruction. 


GObC TJ. THUUOOR v.ooc50s0isaes 1837 to 1839. 
Hubbard H. Kavanaugh ........ 1839 to 1840. 
Benjamin B. Smith ............ 184] to 1842. 
SICOPGO W . DPMS 6. csc ic ccces 1842 to 1843. 
ERVORNG Ge EPMNG cc icccccscces 1843 to 1847. 
Robert J. Breckinridge ........ 1847 to 1853. 
SOOM DD. MEGSUOWS 0605 ivcecess 1853 to 1859, 
Robert Richardson ............ 1859 to 1863. 
Daniel Stephenson ............. 1863 to 1867. 
N, Ee EEA, 5 6 b's 6 6:465% 00.68 1867 to 1871. 
H. A. M. Henderson ........... 1871 to 1879, 
Joseph Desha Pickett .......... 1879 to 1891. 
Ed Porter Thompson .......... 1891 to 1895: 


NEW YORK. 

Dr. James M. Milne has been granted three 
months’ leave of absence, and will sail for 
Paris October 19. The place of Professor 
Bugbee in the normal has been taken by Prin- 
cipal Curtis, late of Mt. Morrie, and Mr. Lynch 


is succeeded by Mr. C. A. Schumaker, late of 
Mexico. 

The School of Pedagogy of the University of 
Buffalo is fortunate in securing the services of 
M. V. O’Shea, a graduate of Cornell, and for 
some years past of the State normal school at 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

Arthur J. Clough, late principal at Florida, 
Orange county, is now principal of the Berk- 
shire school, Pittsfield, Mass. 

The New York Morning Advertiser com- 
plains that 50,006 children are still unable to 
attend school for lack of facilities. There has 
been some difficulty in regard to money for the 
support of the schools in the annexed district 
at Westchester, Williamsbridge, and 
field. 

Salaries in Saratoga Springs have been in- 
creased as follows: The seven grammar teach- 
ers, $25; Miss Sharpe of the high school, $50; 
Miss Spence, $100; the principal kindergart- 
ners, $150; principal of the central grammar 
school, $150; four vice-principals, each $25; 
thirteen grade teachers, each $25; 
Kelsey, supervisor of music, $100. 

Mrs. McKee, daughter of ex-President 
Harrison, is now residing at Saratoga Springs, 
and her two children attend public school No. 4. 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, professor of the 
Germanic languages and literature in Columbia 
College, died suddenly, October 4, from acute 
pneumonia and pleurisy. He was well known 
as a writer of short stories and as a poet and 
critic. Professor Boyesen was bornat Freder- 
icksvaern, Norway, 1848. He completed the 
course of study prescribed by the University of 
Norway, and was graduated from the gymnasium 
in 1868. With his brother, now a prominent 
lawyer in Cincinnati, Boyesen came to this 
country in 1869. In 1871 he was called to the 
chair of Greek in a collegein Urbana, O. Not 
long after he came to Boston to correct 
his pronunciation, for he had determined to 
acquire a broad knowledge of the English 
language. Atthat time Professor F. J. Child 
was at work on his great book on ballads. 
Profess»r Child begged him to come to Cam- 
bridge as his guest while they translated the 
‘* Lanstads” or Norwegian ballads. This was 
done, and in acknowledgment of the service 
rendered, Professor Child gave a dinner in his 
honor, to which Lowell, Longfellow; Henry 
James, and Howells were invited. At Urbana 
he wrote ‘‘ Gunnar,” the first novel which he 
desired published. Through the influence of 
Mr. Howells, the story was afterwards published 
in the Atlantic. Professor Boyesen returned 
to Germany and studied two years in the uni- 
versities to fit himself for a professorship in 
Germanic languages and philology. While 
abroad he visited Paris and met the Russian 
realist, Tourgueneff. For this man the Ameri- 
can novelist formed a strong attachment. In 
the fall of 1874, Professor Boyesen was called 
to a chair in Cornell, and in 1881 he accepted a 
position in Columbia College, where he was 
professor of Germanic languages and literature 
up to the time of his death. Among his novels 
are ‘* Tales of Two Hemispheres,” ‘‘ A Norse- 
man’s Pilgrimage,” ‘‘ Falkenburg,” ‘ Idylls of 
Norway,” andthe ‘‘ Mammon of Unrighteous- 
ness.”” He wrote many poems and delightful 
short stories. Professor Boyesen was genial 
and social in manner, sympathetic and broad 
and tolerant in spirit. He was a skillful lin- 
guist, at the same time he was thoroughly con- 
versant with all the scientific and social problems 
of the day. Asa student and thinker he was im- 
bued with the trend of modern research and 
held advanced views on the great questions that 
pertain to human progress. He could toil, 
sacrifice comfort, and endure hardship to add 
to the happiness and welfare of his children. 
Outside his home, Columbia College loses an 
excellent teacher and scholar, and the reading 
world will miss a faithful writer of simple, 
tender, pleasant, and pathetic stories. 

Hygienic rules for the government of schools, 
formulated by Professor Herman M. Biggs and 
approved by Health Commissioner Fowler, have 
been passed by the New York board of health. 
The use of slates, slate pencils, and sponges is 
discontinued. Pens and lead pencils will be 
used hereafter, and they must not be trans- 
ferred from one pupil to another. Books taken 
to their homes by pupils must be covered once 
a month with brown manila paper. Places for 
drinking water on the ground floor of school- 








W ake- 


David M.| some one physically equipped for exhaustless, 


houses will be abolished, and covered pitchers 
|will be provided for each classroom. Ever, 
pupil will have a numbered cup and the inter- 
change of cups is prohibited. The principal 0; 
teacher in charge must notify the board of 
health once a week of the names and addresses 
of all pupils kept from school by illness of 
whatever nature. When a pupil is excluded 1 
account of illness his seat shall be washed wit} 
a soda solution. All principals and teachers 
should be forbidden, the rule says, from send- 
ing a pupil to the house of another for an) 
reason whatever. 








OHIO. 


The Ohio State University enters upon its 
'new year under the leadership of President JJ. 
H. Canfield with every prospect of a grand 
success. This university has been doing strong 
work under the presidency of Dr. Scott, who 
has held his position under protest for sony 
time. It has been his conviction that he needed 
less responsibility, while the university needed 


arduous labor. The selection of Dr. Canfield 
means that Ohio is to place herself in line with 
the state universities of Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, ete, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the New 
England College Association will be held at Dart- 
mouth on Thursday and Friday, November 7 
and8. This association includes Yale, Harvard, 
Brown, Williams, Trinity, Amherst, Wesleyan, 
Tufts, University of Vermont, Bowdoin, Clark 
University, Boston University, and Dartmouth 
Each college is represented by its president 
and one delegate. 

A committee, consisting of School Principals 
Bartlett of Portsmouth, Pease of North Hamp- 
ton, McDougal of Goffstown, and Huse of Man- 
chester, held a meeting in Manchester Saturday 
to formulate a report upon the report read by 
Dr. W. T. Harris upon elementary school pro- 
grammes at Cleveland, O., last winter. Th: 
report will be read at the meeting of the stat 
association to be held sometime this fall. Prin- 
cipal Lakeman of Nashua was prevented by ill- 
ness from attending. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A teachers’ institute, under the direction ot 
the state board of education, will be held in the 
high school building, Blackstone, Friday, Octo 
ber 18. Programme :— 

9 A.M., ‘‘Relations of Pupils and Teacher,” Georg: 
A. Walton, agent of the board. ‘ 

10 A. M., ‘** Number Work ” (class exercise), Mis 
Amy L. Boyden, Walpole; ‘‘ Physiology and Temper- 
ance ”’ (grammar section), Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, New 
York; ‘‘ Astronomy” (high school section), J. W 
MacDonald, agent of the board. 

11 A. M. “Reading” (primary section), A. W 
Edson, agent of the board; ‘“ Language” (grammai 
section), John T. Prince, agent of the board; *‘Alge 
bra” (high school section), James Jenkins, principal 
English high school, Worcester. 

1.30 P. M. “Physiology and Temperance” (primary 
section), Mrs. Hallock; ‘*‘ Geography” (grammar sec 
tion), F. F. Murdock, Bridgewater normal school; 
‘*English Literature’’ (high school section), Mr 
MacDonald. P 

2.30 P. M., ‘ Language’ (primary section), Mr 
Prince ;*'‘ Reading ’’ (grammar section), Mr. Edson ; 
“First Year Latin” (high school section), E. R 
Goodwin, Principal classical high school, Worcester 

3.30 P. M., ‘‘ Geography” (primary section), Mr 
Murdock; ‘*“ Nature Study” (grammar section), Miss 
Etta L. Chapman, superintendent schools, Leicester 
district; ‘‘Geometry”’’ (high school section), Mr 
Jenkins. 

Other institutes will be held as follows :- 

October 30, Wednesday, Williamstown, Mr. G. | 
Fletcher. 

November 8, Friday, Natick, Mr. George A. 
ton. 

November, Wellfleet, Mr. George A, Walton. 

November 12, Tuesday, Beverly, Mr. J. W. Mac 
Donald. 

November 13, Wednesday, Haverhill, Mr. J. W 
MacDonald. 

November 14, 
MacDonald. 

November 15, Friday, Salem, Mr. J. W. MacDonald 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Boston, Friday, October 25. The morning 
exercises, grammar section, will be held in th 
People’s church, and will include addresses on 
‘* Essential and Non-Essential Elements of 4 
Good School,”’ by Frank A. Fitzpatrick, for- 
merly superintendent of schools, Omaha, Neb. 
‘*The Ear in Education,” William C. Colla 


Wal 


Thursday, Georgetown, Mr. J. W 





head master Roxbury Latin school ; ‘‘ A Scheme 








THE : ESSENTIALS 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, 


REVISED FDITION 


—— or — 


| OF } GEOGRAPHY. 


The Continents. 
apt. 


of Schools, Pawtucket, R. 1. 





line of work for the teacher, the 


to memory. 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 





_. The tenth revised edition of this deserv 
lhe fact that it has had such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves that as anout 
| te book is of great value to every teacher of geography. | 
contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to comm!t 


Boards, Price, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


edly popular book has just been published 


It 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The pki CA N 
>" MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining Inng development, 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Duck, Ir. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of }'a., Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. Brooks, Pil. Prof. 
caswellof Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ev. 
neators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused_to indorse any other method. 

The only System which has gotten ovt of t!c 
old ruts and placed mnsic within range and casy prary 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Martford, and 
scores of smiler places, supplanting the old methods. 

12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are already teachingit. 

Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 

For information and testimonials, address, 


KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Snringfield, Mass. 








for Written Work,” Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Harvard University. ‘The primary sec- 
tion meeting at the same time in Park-street 
church will have the following: ‘‘ The Kinder- 
garten, the Connecting Link Between the Home 
and the School,” Miss Laura Fisher, supervisor 
of public kindergartens, Boston; ‘* The Lan- 
guage Lesson,” Miss Sarah L. Arnold, super- 
visor, Boston; ** Illustrations— Their Educa- 
tional Value,” Laura E. Esty, Davis school, 
Somerville. At the afternoon session both sec- 
tions will meet in the People’s church. There 
will be an organ recital by Frederick E. Chap- 
man, director of music, Cambridge; ‘‘ Geog- 
raphy — What and How?” Alex Everett Frye ; 
address, ‘ Is there anew education?” Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia College. 
Herbert H. Bates of Cambridge is president, 
and George M. Wadsworth of Somerville is 
secretary of the association. 

The first meeting of the Middlesex School- 
masters’ Club was held on Saturday, October 
21, at 11 o’clock A. M., at the Boston Univer- 
sity building, Somerset street, Boston. The 
subject for eonsideration, ‘‘ To what extent and 
how should the influence of teachers be felt in 
the administration of our schools ?” provoked 
a lively discussion. Mr. A. W. Edson, agent of 
the Massachusetts board of education, said: 
‘‘Your topic suits me. I have one or two firm 
convictions on that subject, and I am willing to 
open the discussion.” ‘ 

A teachers’ institute, under the direction of 
the state board of education, was held in the 
high school building, Fall River, October 11. 
About 600 teachers were present from Bristol 
county cities and towns. The following topics 
were discussed: ‘* Training for Citizenship,”’ 
Frank A. Hill, secretary of the board; ‘‘ Train- 
ing for Vocational Service,” John T. Prince, 
agent of the board; geography (primary sec- 
tion), Will S. Monroe; reading (grammar 
section), George I. Aldrich, superintendent of 
schools, Newton; drawing (high school sec- 
tion), Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of 
drawing; language (primary section), A. W. 











Wa ted STATE MANAGERS AS PART 
n 9 NERS IN AN ESTABLISHED 
AND PAYING BUSINESS. The undersigned have 
been engaged in the Circulating Library work exclu- 
sively for nine years, being the only concern which 
has made a success of it. Over $100,000 has been 
expended in local agents’ commissions. The work 
under our new system —the “ Traveling Library ”’- 

requires state managers, who have a direct interest 
in the business, receiving a per cent. of an assured 
income from each library placed, independent of the 
commission paid upon establishment. No capital 
required — energy the chief requisite. Only perma- 
nent contracts made, except for trial work, which 
work should net you at least $100 per month; in fact, 
the first month’s canvass actually paid double that 
amount. References exchanged. We assert that 
the positions we offer are extremely desirable, and 
an examination of our offer, which will cost you but 
a moment’s time and a stamp, will corroborate our 
claim. If you are unengaged, you can ‘.ot afford to 
not address us. PARMELEE LIBRARY Co., Book 
Jobbers and Binders, Des Moines, Iowa. 








$75 A MONTH—EVENINGS, TO 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular system of 
Physical Training in Penmanship, at their own 
homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, controlled— 
speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, better re- 
sults. Less expense, bigger income—easy to learn— 
easy to teach. Beautiful parchment Diploma granted. 
Our $4.24 teacher’s and agent’s Outfit, which enables 
you to graduate at home and make $75 a month, even- 
ings, sent for $1, and brought back if not satisfactory. 
Consists of (1) Self-instructor, 80 pp., cloth, 544x8, 75c. 
2) Business Penman, monthly, 1 year, 12 Pp. 9x15, 25c. 
3) Pocket Manual, 40 pp., cloth, common branches in 
i nut-shell, 25c. (4) Mail course, 4 lessons, written 
letters, copies, etc., $2. (5) Ad. outfit, $1. We want 
more teachers and agents, hence the $1 offer. Send 
cent stamp and see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 


The largest Normal School in one 
of the Southern States, with all its 
excellent equipments and good will, 
The only reason for desiring to sell 
is the Principal ’s determination to 
change his business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 





Edson, agent of the board ; nature study 
(grammar section), Arthur C. Boyden, Bridge- 
water normal school: geometry ( high school 
section), James W. MacDonald. agent of 
board; reading (primary section ), Mr. Aldrich ; 
drawing (grammar section), Mr. Bailey ; as- 
tronomy (high school section), Mr. MacDon- 
ald; nature study (primary section), Mr. 
Boyden; history (grammar section), Mr. Ed- 
son; English (high school section), Miss Mary 
E. Moore, Framingham normal school: draw- 
ing (primary section), Mr. Bailey ; geography 
(grammar section), Mr. Munroe; physics (high 
school section), William D. Jackson. Bridge- 
water normal school. 

Lectures and addresses will be given at the | 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, No. 14 
Ashburton place, during the fall and early win- 
ter. On October 23, Mr. Henry D. Lloyd will 
speak on ‘‘ The Scholar and Contemporary Prac- 
tical (luestions.”” Subsequent addresses will be 
given by Dr. John Fiske, on ‘*Religion and 
Modern Science”; Professor George D. Her- 
ron, of Iowa, on ‘Christ in Modern Life”: 
Dean Hodges, on ‘: Social Science in the Theo- 
logical School”; Professor Edward W. Bemis. 
of Chicago, on ‘* Academic Freedom in Europe 
and America”; Mr. Henry A. Clapp. on “‘ The 
Status of the Theatre in America”; Mr. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie, of The Outlook, on ‘'The 
American Newspaper”; Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
librarian of the Boston Public Library, on ‘‘ The 
Free Public Library”; Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the 
author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,” on 
‘‘The Problems of the Tenement House’’; 
Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., New York 
street commissioner, on ‘‘ How Shall We Keep 
Our Cities Clean?” and Colonel Carroll D. 
Wright (subject to be announced). Addresses 
are also expected from Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt, on ‘*The Enforcement of Law”: Mr. 








Keir Hardie, of London. on ‘* The Independent 
Labor Movement in England”; and Dr. William 
T. Harris, on ‘‘The Practical Importance of 
the Study of Philosophy.” 

A memorial service to the late William H. 
Ladd was recently held at the Chauncy-hall 
school, where he was principal for so many 
years. Mr. Thomas Cushing and Mr. O. F. 
Bryant paid tribute to Mr. Ladd as ‘‘a born 
teacher”; and Dr. William J. Rolfe bore testi- 
mony to his high literary attainments. Captain 
Julius A. Palmer, Jr., and R. F. Curtis added 
some personal reminiscences. There were also 
readings by pupils, and extracts from recent 
letters from former scholars. Representatives 
from various class associations were present. 

The annual meeting of the Northwest Mid- 
dlesex County Teachers’ Association was held 
in Ayer October 4. About 125 teachers were in 
attendance, and the meeting was a profitable 
one. In the morning, Miss Albertie W. Pres- 
ton, of West Acton, spoke of ‘‘ The Relation 
of Language to English Grammar.” A.W. Ed- 
son, agent of the state board of education, 
gave a paper on ‘‘ Professional Improvement” ; 
Miss Clara E. Stone, of Ayer, conducted a class 
exercise in reading, grade one; Miss A. F. 
Claflin, Townsend, discussed nature studies in 
the grammar grade; George A. Walton, agent 
of the state board of education, delivered an 
address on mechanical duties; and Superin- 
tendent E. P. Barker, of the Ayer, Littleton, 
and Westford districts, spoke of the course of 
studies. At the afternoon session, Superin- 
tendent J. A. Pitman, of the West Boylston 
district, spoke on methods of teaching.’ ‘* How 
to Increase the Efficiency of the Smaller High 
School” was the subject upon which J. W. 
MacDonald, agent of the state board of edu- 
sation, spoke. George W. Ward, A. M., 
Andover, discussed the study of sociology, and 
Edwin A. Cox, the normal methods as applied 
to the teaching of vocal music in the public 
schools. 

At the last meeting of the board of trustees 
of Wellesley College it was voted that here- 
after the charge for board and tuition be $400 
a year, and that the assistance given by the 
students in the lighter domestic work of the col- 
lege buildings and in the clerical work of the 
different departments of study be discontinued. 
This ruling applies to students entering in and 
after September, 1896, and not to those students 
now in college. The increased charge of 350 
has become necessary by reason of the increased 
expenditure owing to the extension of the cur- 
riculum, which has been going ov rapidly for 
the past five years, and to the greatly enlarged 
freedom of election given to the students. 

C. H. Howe, formerly of Adams high 
school, is principal of Wakefield high school, 





Teachers Co-operative 


Teachers Wanted! Association, 6034 Wood- 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


FOR SALE, 


STEREOPTICON—a fine instrument, with full equip- 
ment. Address 











Mrs. F. T. MCFADDEN, 

15-4 Station B, Cincinnati, O. 

Sloyd Training School for 
Teachers, 


Removed from Appleton St. to 
39 NORTH BENNET STREET. 
Reopens to daily classes Oct. 9. 
Former students of weekly classes should commu- 
nicate at once with Mr. Larsson. 





Weekly classes will meet Wednesdays, 4.30 to 6.30; 
Saturdays, 10 to 12. 13-8t 


FREE S20. Sweet Home” Soar 
Your Choice of Premiums, “Chautavtgu a, osk 5 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
Solid Oak throughout, hand- 


gladdened half a million hearts. 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep 
locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


66 UA” OPRECLINING Sateta ai oi “Re 
CyauTsve Rocker” REE HAIR. Tg gd of 


fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique fin 
ply veneer back. he seat, head and foot re 
1 







strong and perfectly simple in construction. 


Holds one gallon, which burn 


. Drop leaf closes and 


asts are upholstered with silk plush 
1 crimson, old _red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. It is very 


oC tae Or HEATER 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle 

or fry a_ steak. Very large Central f 

Burner, ys embossed Brass (Oil Fount 
i 


Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 


Our soaps are sold entirely 
of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 






MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 


It stands 5 ft. high, is =a 


: uxurious ease and com- 
ish, with beautifully grain 





It is fully guaranteed. 


Wick, Brass 
richly nickel-plated. 
s 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 


Draft, Rounc 


on their merits with a guarantee 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


eres 


1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP ‘ . AS 


Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 





a 
100 BARS “* SWEET HOME" SOAP ° - $5.00 
Enough to last an average family one full 
year. For all laundry and household pur 
poses it has no superior. 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . ;. ° -70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.)  .90 
A unequaled laundry luxury. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. -60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 
* A matchless beautifier. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP .30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. 25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 25 | 


All 


for $10.00. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


(You get the Premium you select Gratis. ) 


Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. a 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP : : ‘ ; 45 | 
1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME. .30 

Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM . ‘ r 25 , 

Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ‘ 25 

Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 

1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET , ‘ .20 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. . 10 


THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . $10.00 
$20.00 


ee 


sweetens the breath. : 
] 
ie 
” 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 


Soaps only. 
mium. The manufacturer alone 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you 


All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
adds Value; 


every middleman adds 
half the cost—saves you half the 


regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 


the Premium entirely satistactory and as 


represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 


us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


LAMM NARMAMA MRAM LMe MM LMP RLM RRL RRR LR RRL RRR LLL RRMAMRARALRAMRRAR RRR RP 
Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked —but if you 


a 
remit in advance, you will receive in 
present for the lady of the house, and 


addition to all extras named, a nice 
shipment day after order is received. 


Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 


mium does not prove all expected. 


We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


° 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


Bsteb. 1875. Incor. 1892. 


. Note. -— From personal experience with the La 
we can recommend them with confidence. Their 
Company reliable,— The Christian Work. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


rkin Soap Manufacturing Co, and their premiums, 
offer is genuine; the goods as advertised, and the 





successor to C. H. Whitcomb of the English | 
high school at Somerville. Howard M. Ballou 
of Louisville manual training school is sub-| 
master, and Miss Harriet E. Hutchinson of 
New Bedford is instructor in physical culture 
in all schools and assistant in high school. 
Miss Carrie E. Strong. after an absence of one 
year, returns as first assistant. 

CONNECTICUT. 

At the first monthly meeting of the Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, held at Lakeville, 
the following officers were elected : President, 
Joseph E. Marvin, principal Lakeville high 
grade school; vice-president, Almira Cleave- 
land, primary school, Lakeville; secretary, 
George Abrams, Salisbury. 

The school board of Salisbury has decided to 
cause each teacher to take the state examina- 
tion in lieu of a local examination. 

Miss Bailey of Toronto has been engaged as 
kindergarten teacher at Dr. Knight’s Institute, 
Lakeville. 

The triennial catalogue of Yale graduates 
and former officers gives a complete list of all 
persons connected with the university since its 
foundation in 1701. The total number of grad- 
uates is given as 16,737, of whom 7,785 are 
dead, and 8.952 survive. The total number of 
graduates of the various departments is sum- 
marized as follows: Academic department, 
11.572: medical, 1,100; law, 1,061; scientific, 
2,848; divinity, 710. The remaining number is 
composed of graduate art and music students, 
and recipients of honorary degrees. 

Warehouse Point has voted to do away with 
the district school system, and consolidate the 
town schools. The board of education will 
now be increased from six to nine members, 
and will have full control of all the schools in 
the town. They will have to assume all debts 
owed by the several districts. It is probable 
that several of the schoolhouses will be closed, 
and the children sent to the schools in other 
parts of the town, where they can have the 
benefit of the graded system. 


THE N. E. A. AT ATLANTA. 


In accordance with the request of the de- 
partment of education of the cotton states and 
international exposition, and the resolution 
passed by the directors of the N. E. A., at the 
session at Denver, in July, the educational 
congresses of the exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 
will be opened by the N. E. A. October 25th 
and 26th. 

Committee of the N. E. A., 
Denver, to co-operate with Commissioner W. 
T. Harris: N. C. Dougherty, Irwin Shepard, 
I. C. MeNeill, Charles R. Skinner, L. H. Jones, 
W. F. Slaton, C. B. Denson, J. M. Carlisle, 
Aaron Gove, Ellen C. Sabin, Estelle Reel, 
George A. Ramsey, S. T. Black, J. H. Phillips. 
James McGinniss, Ray Greene Huling, FE 
Oram Lyte. 

Exposition Auditorium, — Friday, October 
25, 10-A. M. —‘* The Training of Teachers, 
Principal F. W. Parker, Cook County Normal. 
Illinois; ‘* Relation of Normal Schools to Pub- 
lie Schools,” Principal E. Oram Lyte, Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal; ‘College Degrees,’ 
President George A. Ramsey, Louisiana. 

2 P. M. — “ Higher Education in the South,” 
Professor Edwin A. Alderman, University of 
North Carolina; ‘Systems of Education,” 
President W. R. Harper, University of Chicago. 
8 P. M.—Address, Commissioner W. T. Harris, 
Washington; address, A. FE. Winship, Boston. 

Saturday, 10 A. M.—‘* Secondary Educa- 
tion,” President Ellen C. Sabin, Milwaukee 
‘¢Progress in Primary Education,” Mrs. Eva 


appointed at 


D. Kellogg. Boston; ‘ Rural Schools,” Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, Albany. . 
2P. M.—* Aimof the Elementar) Schools, 


F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis; ‘‘ Aim of the Ele 
mentary Schools,” Oscar Cooper, Galveston 
‘‘ University Education,” President Francis \ 
Patton, University of New Jersey. 

Hotels.— The Oriental Hotel and the Hotel Granite 
will accommodate members of the association “ 
$1 00 per day and upwards. European plan Heat 
quarters of the association will be at the Oriental 
Hotel. 
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baby bones 


are soft, so soft they scarce 
can be called bones in the 
earlier years; gradually 
they harden, and furnish 
the frame which supports 
the growing body. The 
hardening comes from what 
chemists term “the muin- 
eral substances.” 

When these are absent we 
have “ Rickets”—a lack of 
bone-tissue, which shows 
itself in delayed teething, 
profuse head-sweats, and 
later, if not arrested, mal- 
formations and deformities. 

Such a baby needs lime 
for its weak bones and cod- 
liver oil for its fat-starved 
body. Scott’s Emutsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hy- 
pophosphites, will give its 





! 

|Rome,” otherwise the Duke of Reichstadt, 
|Napoleon’s son. ‘‘ Domestic Service” is dis- 
cussed by Mary C. Hungerford. Minnie J. 
Conrad points out ** How They Differ” —1. e., 
The poetry of the number is 
by Edith M. Thomas, Martha T. Tyler, and 
Clinton Scollard. 


| men and women. 


Jenness Miller Monthly for October shows 
an increase in pages over any previous issue, 
while the text and illustrations are kept up to 
its high standard. The leading article is Mrs. 
|Miller’s ‘Mechanical ‘Treatment of the 
| Nerves.” The delightful article on ‘‘ The 
Social Side of Women’s Colleges,” with its 
illustrations of Wellesley, Radcliffe, and Vas- 
sar, will be of particular interest to college- 
bred women, while ‘‘The Clubs of Women” 
will probably be read by women and men alike, 
for the menare getting curious on that subject. 
The fashion article is replete with sensible 
ideas and suggestions as to dress, and its illus- 
trations show several handsome gowns. There 
are plenty of pictures, pretty poems here and 
there, and the regular departments, which are 
full of sound sense and practical helpfulness to 
women. 





— Rudyard Kipling makes his last appearance 
as a teller of jungle stories in the Cosmopolitan 
for October. ‘* Mowgli Leaves the Jungle For 
ever,” and the curtain is drawn over one of the 
most charming conceits in literature. In the 
same number in which Mowgli makes his final 
adieux appears, for the first time before an 
American audience, the now-famed Richard Le 
Gallienne in a plea for religion under the title 
of ‘* The Greatness of Man.” A very important 








little body the needed fat 
in the easiest form. 


50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 


Chemists - ° New York 


THE MAGAZINES. | 
| 
| 

— The Arena for October has for its frontis- 
piece a portrait of Will Allen Dromgoole, fol- | 
lowed by avery interesting article on ‘‘Chester- | 

| 
on-the-Dee,” BO. canny 
illustrated by several full-page photogravures. 
Helen H. Gardner continues her papers on ‘tA 
Battle for Sound Morality”; ‘‘An Era of Fraud 
and Embezzlement” is by an ex-examiner of | 
failed banks; James M. Ashley discusses the 


by the editor, 


question, ‘Should the Supreme Court be mee | 


ganized?” William C. Cooper discusses ‘* Oc- 
cult Manifestations’’ ; Robert Grieve tells *‘Why 
theWorkersWant”; Alfred Milnes, A.M., claims | 
‘* Vaccination an Error.” There is a sympos- 
ium by representive women on ‘ Vital Social 
Problems.” The other articles are of much 
interest, and voice the sentiment of able writers 
on timely topics. The reviews of books of the 
day, and the ‘* Current Notes on Vital Prob- 
lems,” by the editor, make this number of great 
interest and value. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copy 50 cents. Boston: Pierce Building, Cop- 
ley square, The Arena Publishing Company. 


— The complete novel in the October issue of 
Iippincott’s is ‘* My Strange Patient,” by Wil- 
liam T. Nichols. 
ber are “ The Train for Tarrow’s,” by Virginia 
Woodward Cloud, and ‘ Carroll’s Cows,” by 
E.L.C. In an article at once crisp and solid, 
Frederick Perry Powers discusses ‘‘ Ethics and 
Economics.” ‘Theodore Stanton supplies some 
facts concerning ** French Roads,” showing the 
vast improvements made of late in the depart- 
mentof the Tarn. Marion Manville Pope writes 
of ** The Highways of the World.” Elizabeth 
S. Perkins tells the brief tale of ‘* The King of 


The other tales of this num- 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
eustachian tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound, or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result; and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever. 
Nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by Catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
b@™ Sold by Druggists. 75 cts. 





Tue Journat oF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 


paper on ‘‘ State Universities” is contributed to 
this number by Professor Ely. And among the 
story-tellers are Hopkinson Smith and Boyesen. 
No more beautiful work has ever appeared in 
any magazine than the marvellous illustrations 
of Cabrinety, used as a frontispiece, and accom- 
panying the prose poem by Mrs. Cardozo, 
Drake —who is said to be Kipling’s favorite 
artist for his jungle stories— Carter Beard, 
Osterlind, Denman, and Kemble are among 
those who contribute a wealth of illustration to 
this number. The Cosmopolitan announces 
that it will begin the publication in January of 
the Agriculturist’s Illustrated Magazine, to 
be fully the equal of the Cosmopolitan, but 
containing from sixteen to twenty pages by the 
ablest agricultural writers of the world, upon 
subjects of importance to the agriculturist, 
horticulturist, and stock-growing interests. 


the Writer (Boston) for October the 
‘* Editorial Talks with Contributors,” 


—In 
series of 
which was begun by the superintending editor 
of the Jndependent, is continued by Robert E. 
Bonner of the New York Ledger, who tells 
what the Ledger wants and does not want in 
the way of manuscripts. The October number 
also has a second paper on ‘‘ How to Write 
Stories for Boys,’’ by James Otis, the popular 
juvenile writer; ‘t Preparation for Extempo- 
raneous Speaking,”’ by Julius Robinson; and 
other practical and helpful articles. In addi- 
tion, there is a biographical sketch, with por- 
trait, of Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor of Chicago, 
by Mary Abbout, and a similar sketch, with por- 
trait, of Mrs. Mollie E. Moore Davis of New 
Orleans, by Alice Allain., The regular depart- 
ments are full of interesting matter. The 
Writer Publishing Company. 


— Outing for October is a readable and 


finely illustrated number. The contents are as 
follows: ‘‘A Bit of Blue Ribbon,” 


Beaumont Kennedy; ‘‘ Rugged Labrador,” by 
R. G. Taber; ‘+ Boar Hunting in the Ardennes” 
‘** Banana Land Awheel,’’ by E. M. Aaron; 
‘‘Hero,” by Therese G. Randall; ‘*’Neath 
Cloudless Skies,” by Fred C. Green; ‘A 
Sporting Vacation in Montana,” by G. M. Dil- 
lard; ‘‘Moose Hunting in New Brunswick,” by 
the late E. P. Rogers; ‘‘Lenz’s World Tour 
Awheel”’; ‘‘ Finnish Fish and Fishermen,” by 
Fred Whishaw ; ‘‘Guns and Shooting,” by Ed. 
W. Sandys; * The Great Dismal Swamp,” by 
Alex. Hunter; ‘* The New Hampshire National 
Guard,” by George H. Moses; ‘* Football,’’ by 
Walter Camp; and the usual editorials, poems, 
regords, ete. 


by Sara 


—The Treasury of Religious Thought for 
October gives as its frontispiece an excellent 
Balecom Shaw, D. D., 
pastor of the West End Presbyterian church, 
New York, whose sermon on manly integrity 
strikes the key-note of the need of the time. 
The illustrated articles are: ‘‘ The McAll Mis- 
sion in France,” by the editor; ‘‘ Beginnings 
of the Chureh,” by Rev. C. H. Small; ‘* Im- 
pressions of Hawaii,” by Rev. G. Fs Draper: 
‘* Hawthorne as a Preacher,” by Rev. R. 0. 
Morse; and sketches of Professor W. ID 
Mackenzie, of Chicago, and Professor Marcus 
Dods of Edinburgh. Annual subscription. 
$2.50. E. B. Treat, New York. 


portrait of the Rev. J. 


-Godey’s Magazine for October is a South- 
ern number. An artistic cover by M. de Lip- 
cles are upon ** The Cotton States Exposition ”’ 
at Atlanta, and ‘King Cotton and His Sub- 
jects.” The latter treats of cotton-picking in 


the picturesque and the commercial aspects. 





LawD PuBLisHine Company. 


Other finely illustrated papers are upon Mr, 


man emphasizes this, and the two leading arti-| 


| | 
'French, the sculptor; ‘‘Types of French | 
Beauty”; ‘Great Singers of This Century ” ; 
and ‘*The Experience of an American at an 
Italian Vintage.” Among the varied fiction is | 
a remarkable story of society by Frances | 
Aymar Mathews, entitled ‘‘A Confession of | 
Success.” The fashion department, as usual, | 
covers the field of particular interest to women. | 
New York: The Godey Company. 
| 
— During the coming year St. Nicholas will) 
print a series of characteristic letters written by 
Robert Louis Stevenson to a boy-relative, de- 
scribing the romantic incidents of his life in 
Samoa. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne will contribute a 
paper filling out the episodes touched upon by 
Mr. Stevenson. ‘The letters will be enriched 
by a series of pictures from photographs, most 
of them never before published. Critics have 
dwelt upon the ‘‘ perennial boyishness” of Mr. 
Stevenson’s nature, and this quality will be 
strikingly illustrated in these letters. 


— An article in Harper’s Bazar for October 
19 is entitled ‘*Small Dinners.” The invitations, 
the menu, the decorations, the service — every- 
thing that the hostess requires to know in order 
to plan and triumphantly carry out her enter- 
tainment is there set forth with all the fullness 
of practical experience by a successful hostess. 


— Harper's Weekly for October 19 contains an 
article on German army manceuvres, by Poult- 
ney Bigelow, and a fully illustrated supplement, 
by R. F. Zogbaum, on the results obtained by 
Admiral Bunce’s squadron of evolution. An- 
other prominent feature in the same issue of 
the Weekly is a paper onthe Atlanta Exposition. 


— Napoleon’s invasion of Russia will be de- 
scribed in the next installmentof Poultney Bige- 
low’s popular history of ‘‘ The German Struggle 
for Liberty” in the November number of //ar- 
per’s Magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
KANSAS. 

Miss Oliver, assistant in Latin at the univer- 
sity, will have charge of the chair of Latin 
language and literature for the present. 

Mr. William Snow, the chancellor’s son, has 
been elected to the chair of etymology in the 
University of Oregon. 

Haskell Institute has recently sent out 150 
wagons made by the Indians in that institution. 

Ottawa University boasts of sending the most 
of last year’s graduates into other states as pro- 
fessors in colleges. Miss Decklaw of this in- 
stitution has resigned and her place has been 
filled by Miss Fannie C. Norris of Webster 
Grove, Mo. 

Chancellor Snow and 
spent the summer in Europe. Professor Dyke 
has been to the northern regions with the 
Peary expedition, and is returning. with a rare 
collection. 

Mr. Eyre, who was the science teacher at 
Washburn College, has been given the same 
place in the Topeka high school, made vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Ayres who was 
elected to a position in the Kansas City, Mo., 
high school. 


President Fairchild 


VIRGINIA. 


Hampton Institute began its twenty-eighth 
school year October 4 with an enrollment of 
700 students, and with an outlook most favor- 
able and hopeful. The new arrivals from the 
Indian reservations in the West are of unusual 
promise. Among them are some bright boys 
and girls who are descendants of the old Stock- 
bridge tribe of Massachusetts. The Indians 
enrolled number 145, of whom fifty-two are 
girls. This fact denotes a marked improve- 
ment at the reservations, as the old-time Indian 
had a horror of anything which seemed to lean 
toward independence in a woman. ‘The insti- 
tute purposes to make its manual training more 
practical than ever this year, working it into 
both classrooms and shops, teaching head and 
hand together, as Hampton aims to do. Begin- 
ning with manual training and sloyd in the 
preparatory department, the pupil will be car- 
ried through all the intervening grades until he 
reaches the final completion of his course, and 
master of his trade. General Armstrong, 
the school’s great founder, believed that the 
friends of the negro and the Indian would up- 
hold his work, and his faith has been well 
rewarded in its continued growth and prosperity. 


is 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The board of regents of the State University 
met in Morgantown October 1 and appointed 
L. C. Corbet to the chair of agriculture and to 
the position of microscopist and horticulturist 
at the experiment station. He is a graduate of 
Cornell, was a tutor there for a time, but has 
recently held a position in the South Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

The attendance at the university has so far 
been the best in its history, and everything 
| points toa prosperous year. ) 





Some hazing was 
| engaged in atthe beginning of the term, but 
|the perpetrators are likely to meet their just 
| desserts. 

On account of the te 


| rrible drouth throughout 
the state, the 


people have had such an object 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women. 
the nervous, weak, and debilj- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos. 


phate a most agreeable, grateful, 


and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says: “I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nery- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good,” 


os 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RK. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes afd Imi ations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


State Superintendent Lewis has selected 
November 1 as Arbor Day, and has arranged an 
elaborate programme for the schools of the 
state. 

Moundsville, after many years of waiting, 
has at last awakened to the serious overcrowded 
condition of her schools, and will vote on the 
issue of bonds for a new building. 

Governor McCorkle and staff last week laid 
the cornerstone of the new normal college at 
Huntington with impressive ceremonies. 


WASHINGTON. 


The constitution of Washington limits the in- 
debtedness of counties, cities, and school dis- 
tricts to one and one-half per cent. of the as- 
sessed valuation of all property within the cor- 
porate limits of such county, city, or school dis- 
trict; provided, that by a vote of the people of 
such municipal corporation the indebtedness 
may be extended to a maximum of five per 
cent. of the assessed valuation. During thie 
‘*boom” days of five or six years ago, the as- 
sessed valuation of property was very high, and 
the people were correspondingly lavish in their 
expenditure of money for public improvements. 
Many counties, cities, and school districts in- 
curred indebtedness to nearly or quite the con- 
stitutional limit, according to the inflated values 
of those days. Values have since shrunk to 
from thirty to fifty per cent., and, as a result, 
many districts find their indebtedness in excess 
of the one and one-half per cent. limit, and 
some of them are even beyond the five per cent 
limit, according to last assessments. Elections 
to ‘* validate the excess of indebtedness ” are of 
frequent occurrence, and occasionally the peo- 
ple refuse to ‘‘ validate.” Tacoma, the second 
city in the state, finds itself beyond the consti- 
tutional limit, in point of school indebtedness 
and there has been considerable talk of it 
schools closing; but at a recent meeting of th 
city board of education it was decided to con- 
tinue the schools at least two months more, and 
to submit the question of validAting the illega' 
indebtedness to the people. But in orde: 
still further reduce expenses, the salary of | 
city superintendent was reduced from $2,50'' (0 
$2,200 per annum. Seattle, Spokane, and 
fact, almost every other city, have made he: 
reductions in salaries of teachers and super!! 
tendents from the wages paid four or five yes 


CATARRH 


he 








ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


iT WILL curr. COLD 'n HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is ag 
able. Price 50 cents, at Drugvists or by mail. 
B] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New Y‘ 











lesson as should cause its general observation. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 
Me 3 AR APO ne eee 
VMacnie’s Elements of Geometry .. .......... 
Elements of Coérdinate Geometry............ 
Plane Geometrical Drawing............... 
Heroic Tales from American History..... 
Chithow@e MOye. tm War TIMS,. .... 2.0.0 ...cccccccccce, 
(jreat Missionaries of the Church............ Creegan 
Dine WES bey FE8 oo c8 0 0 einsire5 5 ones vbindesses 
4 German Reader .............. Sh ceed ads 0.030 2%a0e0 
4 Practical German Grammar. .......0.0sccccccccscc. 
specimens of Prose Description ...................... 
History of the People of Israel........................ 
Poems of Home and Country...............ccecccccces 
Pe eat er ee aetna 
PHS Wie Se es 5 bic o seo cceceesei Vishichede.. 


\mong Rhode Island Wild Flowers. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Once upon a time there was a dean so fond 


ind proud of his cathedral that he came by de-| 
grees to think and speak of it as though he were | 


the sole proprietor; and one evening, just be- 
fore the close of a lecture on ‘‘ Thought-read- 
ng,” at which he presided, he came upon the 
platform with much dignity of demeanor, with 
his arms crossed upon his breast, and said: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have much pleasure 
in informing you that Mr. Cumberland has inti- 


mated to me his most kind intention to devote | 


any profits which may accrue from his lecture 
to the restoration of my west front.” — Dean 
Hole. 

A LOUD RING OF YOUR DOORBELL in the dead 
hours of nightis alarming. So is the first hol- 
low sound of a cough from one’s husband, wife, 
son, or daughter. Itis disease knocking, with 
perhaps a certain silent visitor waiting not far 
way. Arrest that cough. Stop it. Stop it at 
the start. A few days’ use of Ely’s Pineola 
Balsam and the danger is past. Relief is imme- 
diate; a cure certain. This remedy is rich in 
the curative principles of the balsams, and also 
contains certain ingredients that are new. 

An old lady, evidently from the country, 
was looking about her with wondering eyes, 


when a floor-walker stepped up to her. ‘* What) 


do you wish to-day, madam ?” he inquired. 
‘I wanted to go to the place where you sell 
Iry goods.” ‘It is right here, madam. What 
kind of dry goods do you wish for?” ‘‘ Dried 
apples, mister.” For once the floor-walker was 
nonplussed. — Youth’s Companion. 





Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Sooruine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 


sale by Druggists in every part of the world. | 


Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 





— Grant — ‘‘ Can it be possible that Hawkins 
is in love with that fat girl? Why, she weighs 
three hundred, at least.” Hobbs — ‘‘ No; 
don’t believe he’s in love ; he’s just infatu- 
ited.”’ — Boston Courier. 











thor, Publisher. Price. 
Meyers. Ginn & Co., Bos : 
White [Ed.] “ :— airs 
cee. Macmillan & Co., New York 1.25 
arris. 66 “ “ 90 
Lodge. The Century Company, N. Y. 1.50) 
Morrison. lr. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 1.50 
and Goodnow. * “6 $e od 1.50 
Thompson. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Harris. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
fhomas. ss “ “ “ 1.12 
Baldwin, “ “6 “ “6 50 
Renan. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 2.50 
Smith. Silver, Burdett, & Co.“ 1.50 
Sprague [(Ed.}. oe he as da 55 


Longmans, Green, & Co.,.N.Y. — 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost. —— 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 50 
Preston & Rounds, Providence. 75 


Carpenter,‘ 
Plage, 
Godard, 
Bailey. 

{ U 4 

‘Any Subscriber 

| 

of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIONn who 
would like to have a specimen cop) 
of the paper sent toa friend can bi 
accommodated by sending us, on a 

postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


cent 


PP PAPOBOXODD.O)2> 90>. >>> >> 


+ Grand Union Hotel, 


Opp. Grand Central Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


SS ae a 5 NOOO 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


ee Ee Oe 


y 
‘The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." ; 


Stevens Point, Wis., August 6, 1895. 
Dr. Hiram Orcutt— 

Dear Sir: Mr. D——— was elected last evening to 
our Science Dept. for next year. was notified by tel- 
egraph, and has accepted the position. I feel we 
have been fortunate in securing such a man, and 
wish to thank you sincerely for your patient and un- 
Very truly, H. A. SIMONDs. 


WANTED, 
| In a Pennsylvania city high school, next September, 
a New England college-trained lady assistant, of ex- 


| failing courtesy. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


AG E N C | ES are a nuisance, some school boards think, and have good reason to think, for some 
= . > £ a2 £ ‘Q , ; 1 
= Agencies are a nuisance. An Agency run by an unknown and irresponsible mana- 


, phos . pee a aod Agency that makes its money chiefly from registration fees is a nuisance. An 
ohne pays rs 8 only | information of vacancies, and guesses most of them, 1s a nuisance. An Agency 
cipals for pom + rs to te it about yacancles is a nuisance. An Agency that pays superintendents and prin- 
re a Sethe on en encners is anuisance A RE school boards against these nuisances — to ery 
yond — on, _ whas @a0 remedy of — . down all Agencies and attempt to employ no 
a é -megl ~~ th lat is im ossible, for ninety-five per cent. of all good teachers are registered in 
noone ., y remedy is to apply to an Agency that is not a nuisance —that is known to be managed 

ably anc oni sont Write to this Agency in contidence. If you desire, nobody, not even the man 


selected, need know there is to be a vacancy till you hi < I 
; ( ) is a vacanc} you have looked up the new man, 
and chosen him wisely. When you have dealt with us you won't call all Agencies A N U | SAN C E. 


THE SCHOCL BULLETIN ACENCY: Cc. w. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 
TEACHERS 


CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Wocdiawn Ay., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOC | ATIO N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR AVVANCE- 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency 


eae Pullman Building, Chicago, 


to the 
— C. J. ALBERT ANpb B. F. CLARK, Managers. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN : : TE NC’ | 
and F @] R E I Cc N wi EACHERS’ AGENCY. stitcis Pct I sm for 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . 








Established in 1884, Fositions liiied. 3700. 








Michigan Ave. and 
Adams St. 








THE WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
(N. E. Bureau of Education), 


3 Somerset St., Boston. Wm =F. Jarvis, Manager. 








verience, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, 
rawing, and English branches— Art and French 
especially. Good salary. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Roaton. Mass 


WANTED. 

A lady teacher to give instruction in a first-class 
family in Kentucky, to three daughters, 12, 14, and 
16 years old, in English, French, German, or Latin, 
and piano music. Salary, $300 and house. Apply at 
once to 





HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st.. Boston. 





NEW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph B.. 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


New Method with Physiology. 


inay be used to advantage in any class and with any te 
also given in connection with each lesson. 


Arithmetic by Analysis. 


best schools and colleges. r 
problems should send for one of these books. 
fully graded, are added, which makes the book very u 


New Method with U. 8. History, 


(juestions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the st: 


number of valuable programmes for recitat ions, and 0 
The Appendix contains outline of the U.S. Constitt 
tions. 


New Method with Geography 


raphy by a method which many prominent educators pronounce ay tor oe soe ase apc 
trated by nine sketch-maps, and contains an abundance of supplementary matter which every teacher of 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


This book contains complete outlines for the 
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United States, and over 300 important search 
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utlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage, etc. 
ition, with questions developing the State Constitu- 
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Illustrating the use of the sketeh-map. The book 
contains complete outlines for the study of Geog- 
the best method in existence. It is illus- 
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Principal of the Ontario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, 


and JOHN DEwEY, Ph.D., 
Head Professor of Philosophy in the Univ. of Chicago, 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


| It is believed that this work will supply a special 
|} want. There 1s no subject taught in the elementary 
schools that taxes the teacher’s resources as to meth- 
ods and devices toa greater extent than arithmetic. 
‘Therg is no subject taught that 1s more dangerous to 
the pupil in the way of deadening his mind and ar- 
resting its development, if bad methods are used. 
The mechanical side of training must be joined to 
the intellectual in such a form as to prevent the fix- 
ing of the mind in thoughtless habits. 

The authors of this book have presented in an ad- 
mirable manner the psychological view of number, 
and shown its applications to the correct methods of 
teaching the several arithmetical processes. 
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“YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS.” 


Although especially designed to meet the needs «; 
young pupils for brightness, interest, and genuine 
musical excellence, this collection is recommend: 
to players of all ages who can master only easy 1m 
sic, and yet desire something above the comimoy 
popular airs. The volume has been received wit) 
great favor by both teachers and pupils. 51 pieces 
128 pages. 
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Issued in answer to the demand fora second yo! 
ume of high grade juvenile compositions. Unifory 
with the above. 48 pieces, 128 pages. 
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The 37 compositions in the book are from the best 
modern sources, and form a collection of rare exe} 
lence, variety, and interest. The pieces are of on}, 
moderate difficulty, being intended for the adyancei| 
pupil, or the player of but medium skill. 143 pages 
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collection of modern pianoforte pieces published 
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recent modern composers, and the compositions in 
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and praise in musical circles, during the past year or 
two. The music is not heavy nor too difficult for the 
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“] like the book, and shall introduce it in my 
class.’”— ELIZABETH THELBERG, M.D., Prof. of Hy- 
giene, Vassar College. 

“| have examined the book from cover to cover, 
and will state that it suits me better than ony other 
text-book on the subject I have ever had the pleasure 
of reading.’ — Dr. H.M. WHELPLY, Secretary Mis- 
sourt Medical College. 

“It is a very creditable piece of work, and I hope 
it will be placed in every school in the land.” DR. 
D. A. SARGENT, Harvard University. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 5“ 
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“In this book—-which is, however, by no means & 
superficial one—the essentials of the science only are 
given, and the reader’s attention is not distracted 
by details, of value only to the specialist.”—New York 
Medical Record. 


“TI wish the book might be adopted by all the 
schools.” — JOHN SLADE ELY, M.D., New York / 
firmary, 








